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INSIDE TODAY 

U.S. places limited 
sanctions on SA 


, WASHINGTON.. - President 
1 t Reagan, reversing his opposition to 
''“Hi .^sanctions against South Africa, 
‘ 1‘iinh ' yesterday imposed immediate mea- 
"•■u| u . sures aimed at forcing the Pretoria 
r-.i^Y government to end apartheid. 

Reagan signed an executive order 
r, ‘ H-uij./ imposing sanctions closely parallel 
-'iiiim./- to those In legislation already 

^ u.. *1 tLT^ T» 


n 'f l--x ' approved by the House of Repre- 
b sentatives and expected to be passed 
,[. imminently by the Senate. 

’iivnct i,' South African President - P.W. 
’•••ties , 4 1 Botha and one of his leading black 
in it || * opponents. Bishop Desmond Tutu, 
ci.-n, t - % . " both attacked Reagan’s actions. 

■c.ikvs n j? Botha said in a statement that the. 
Mil Cc ,“? f sanctions were regrettable and 
• i„ r ' n 3- would reduce Washington’s abililty 
^ to influence events in southern Afri- 
‘ s.n , clv ca. ‘^Reform can only be retarded by 

s i Vllll ,'J: ontside attempts to interfere," he 
I’UlId ^ d - 

!l\ b, J | 4 But Nobel Peace Prize winner 
Vt \ iN,v f Tutu toId reporters the mildness of 
u |,' w l| c the measures should make the Pre- 
.. . 1 ,c * toria government “quite happy.” 

‘ , L )v ". He said of Reagan: “He doesn’t 
care two beans about black people in 
i.us.'i,,,) South Africa. I don’t think fae cares 
111 ^ -at all. That is why I called him a 
" K ~ J dr crypto-racist. 1 thmic I should call 
« «il!K n 

r l '*>-Jlcs|| t; i 1 
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Price levels suggest 
economic plan working 


s economic plan working 

c s-’McHe '; x O 

ixii'-pri-M* ■ By AVITEMK3N would mean in terms of August’s 

’li-- ilw da Post Economic Reporter inflation rate. The Finance Ministry 

-line rpijvr .. Figures released yesterday by tbe bad awaited yesterday’s figures with 
! V> J,» b Central Bureau of Statistics showed some trepidation, since they would 
•<n a retail prices 3.5 to 4 per cent higher be the first indication of the way the 
« :i ih.ii .jtr than their July average. Hie esti- government’s plan was affecting the 

• "pi’t'rmmr mates were based on 65 per cent of pace of price increases. August's 
>! :n iht i .the items included in tbe Consumer inflation statistics are to be pub- 

Price Index. lished on Sunday. 

■ ; j, ;iy4 . The question is what this means The price trend in August was led 
‘ for the government’s economic plan, by a 21.7 per ceDt rise for fruits and 
Senior treasury . officials said after vegetables, which are not included in 
b HB the announcement of tbe price the price freeze. Food prices exclud- 
trends that they confirmed the ing fresh produce however, went.up 
Treasury's forecast of a rate ofinfla- by 1 3 per cent, and entertainment 
tion of 3.5 to* per cent .for August. ■ prices inoeased by 4.7 per cent, 
i i.i i! Nevertheless, there was consider- including an 11 per cent rise in the 
: : Mir.! ae® able effort at the Treasury in trying price of theatre tickets, 
hi w i-n- s. to interpret wjhat„ the . pjjoe. figures (Continued on Back Page) 

. !■ • r ’ ■ 
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Order nisi against Chief Rabbinate 

■" ,f * Defiant Ethiopian Jews 
f 3 * 8 vote to continue protest 

• S _ ByHAIMSHAHRO absolute silence as ReUgious Affairs 

CCT Jerusalem Post Reporter Ministry Director-General Moshe 

^ _ Huddled together under thin Solomon suggested that they go 
{ AR white shawls and blankets, the home, leaving a vigil of some 50. If 
i vnn Ethiopian Jews demonstrating they did that, he promised, the chief 
against the chief rabbis voted last rabbis would meet today with those 
night to continue their mass protest four kesim (the Ethiopian Jews' 
defiance of appeals from the elders) who support the protesters. 
'’*" u £5 prime minister and the director- The demonstrators object to the 
Pg ££* general of the Religious Affairs Chief Rabbinate’s rulings which, in 
0 Ministry. / practice, mean that every Ethiopian 

Meanwhile, they won an order nisi Jew registering to many here must 
\ in the High Court of Justice requir- undergo the symbolic conversion 

t ing the Chief Rabbinate to justify its ritual, _ which the community finds 

stand on the Ethiopian Jews’ con ver- hum il iating. 

^ sions. Bnt when asked whether they 

Some 200 protesters listened in (Continued oo Back Page) 
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•yr By HAIM SHAPIRO 

CCT Jerusalem Post Reporter 

in Huddled together under thin 
- f’AH white shawls and blankets, the 
1 wrt Ethiopian Jews demonstrating 
against the chief rabbis voted last 
i 'JEi n.c*- night to continue their mass protest 
•JF in defiance of appeals from the 
"““£5 prime minister imd the director- 
's 1^-* general of .the Religious Affairs 
0. Ministry. . . / 

Ti" ■ ‘ \J*'i«mrhilo thAv nrfVM on lYrrlpr nfri 


ifi general 
Ministry. 


M* Mimsny. . / 

Meanwhile, they won an order nisi 
' , \ a in the High Court of Justice requix- 
’■ .. Tr ’ ing the Chief Rabbinate to justify its 

stand on the Ethiopian Jews’ con ver- 
■SSsions. 

Some 200 protesters listened in 


Bassiouni to Cairo for Taba talks 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
■ Egyptian Charge d’Affaires 
Mohammed Bassiouni flew to Cairo 

.. .. i( yesterday for consultations with his 

- j government over the Taba stale- 
mate. 

' *' Israeli officials said the envoy’s 

trip should be seen in the context of 
"the brainstorming effort that is tak- ■ 
j ing place on both sides to find a way 

outof the impasse." 

.// Last week, the director-general of 
! --’*• ^ the Prime Minister’s Office, AJuf 
. — "" . (res.) Avraham Tamir, held talks in 
Cairo with presidem Hosni Mubarak 
^ ; and other Egyptian leaders, mainly 

’focusing on Taba. 


.The Bejski Commission investi- 
gating the Imnfc-slmres collapse 
cesnmed its hearings yesterday. 
Full report -page 6. 


•Tamir reported back that Mubar- 
ak was quite willing for a summit 
meeting with Premier Shim on Peres, 
in the region or in New York (where 
both men will attend the UN Gener- 
al Assembly) - bnt he still insists on 
arbitration over Taba as a precondi- 
tion. 

Peres himself favours arbitration, 
but is blocked by Vice Premier Yit- 
zhak Shamir and tbe Likud who 
insist on conciliation. 

Both procedures to decide on 
sovereignty over Taba, next to Eilat, 
are mentioned in the Israel-Egypt 
peace treaty. 

' Israeli officials said yesterday that 
Bassiouni was not carrying with him 
a letter from Peres to Mubarak. But 
they said the envoy had met at length 
with the prime minister on Friday 
and was fully familiar with his think- 
ing on the subject 
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him a racist pure and simple... He 
t hink s black people are expend- 
able." 

In a national broadcast, Reagan 
said: “The system of apartheid 
means deliberate systematic, institu- 
tionalized, racial discriniiuation, de- 
nying the black majority their God- 
given rights. America’s view of apar- 
theid is simple and straightforward: 
We believe it’s wrong. We condemn 
it and we are united in hoping for the 
day when apartheid will be no 
more." 

The abrupt shift avoided what 
might have been an embarrassing 
foreign policy defeat in Congress. 
Republican leaders of the Senate 
praised Reagan’s move and said they 
would seek to delay further action on 
tbe bill. 

Reagan said, his executive order 
was “designed andaimed against tbe 
machinery of apartheid without in- 
discriminately punishing the people 
who are victims of that system - 
measures that will dissociate the 
U.S. from apartheid but associate us 
positively with peaceful change.” 

Reagan's order: 

□ Bans computer exports to South 
(Continued on Rage 2, Col. 6 ) 
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A Tel Avir detective displays an IDF Galfl rifle found on suspects 
arrested this week and about half of the money they are accused of 
stealing in last month's IS1 billion host in Ramat Gan. Story, pa ge 2. 

(Yonaian Se Linger) 

Wage bill also goes through 

Anti-terror bill passes 
with six Labour votes 


By MOSHE KOHN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

There was no doubt that the bills 
severely restricting private contacts 
with members of terrorist organiza- 
tions and legislating the wage and 
price freeze would pass on their first 
readings in the Knesset.yesterday . 

The anti-terrorist bill was passed 
by^ a large majority of the three 
dozen members present, opposed 
only by Mapam, the Citizens Rights 
Movement and the Democratic 
Front for Peace and Equality , and by 
tbe Alignment’s Abdel-Wahab 
Daxousbe. The two Progressive List 
for Peace MKs, Mohammed Miari 
and Mattityahu Peled, were in 
Geneva waiting to meet a PLO lead- 
er (see separate story). 

Only six Alignment MKs were 
present for the anti-terrorist bill vote 
and only four Likud parliamenta- 
rians were among the two dozen 
MKs in the chamber for the show of 
hands on tbe economic bill. Here, 
too, there was one defector the 
head of tbe Likud faction in the 


Histadrut, Ya'acov Shamai, who 
voted with six opposition members 
against the bill. 

The anti-terrorist bill, an 
amended version of an earlier draft, 
was referred to the House Commit- 
tee, which is to decide whether it will 
be prepared for its final readings by 
the Law Committee or the-Foreign 
Affairs and Defence Committee. 
The new versionexerapts the follow- 
{ Continued on Page 2, Col. 6) 

Two MKs fly to Gene va 
to meet PLO figure 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Knesset Members Mohammed 
Miari and Mattityahu Peled of the 
Progressive List for Peace flew to 
Geneva yesterday to meet leading 
PLO spokesman Shafik al-Hout. 

Tbe meeting is in preparation for a 
UN-sponsored conference on the 
need to hold an international peace 
conference to solve the Palestinian 
problem. 


U.S. not satisfied with 
latest Arafat statement 


By WOLF BLITZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - The Reagan 
administration yesterday said that 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat's latest 
statement urging Israel to trade land 
for peace did not. go far enough m 
meeting America's long-standing 
conditions for recognition. 

The White House spokesman. told 


Meanwhile, a highly controversial 
plan by Assistant Secretary of State 
Richard Murphy to meet this month 
in Amman with a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation, including a 
close associate of Arafat, now 
appears to have been rejected by 
Secretary of State George Shuhz. 
Last Friday, he insisted the U.S. 
would not deal with the PLO until 


reporters that Arafat had not expli- - the American conditions were met. 


dtly accepted UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338 as well as 
Israel’s right to exist, the conditions 
that die U.S. formally established in 
1975. 

He said that Arafat “currently 
declined to - or did not comment on 
-the UN resolutions and tbe right of 
Israel to exist, which is an important 
part of our policy.” 

Undersecretary of State for Poli- 
tical Affairs Michael Annaoost told 
reporters that the U.S. position on 
the PLO has not changed. Bat the 
U3., be added, still welcomes all 
statements which address the need 
for peace. 


Murphy’s proposal, which was 
(Conthmed on Page 2, Col. 21 

Safed man gored by cow 

By MEN AHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
SAFAD. - Shimon Elbogen, 60, a 
local resident, was gored and tram- 
pled by a large cow in the street here 
yesterday. He was taken to $afad 
Hospital, operated on and pro- 
nounced in fair condition. 

Cows often wander the towns and 
roads of the Galilee, making driving 
hazardous. 




AIDS IN ISRAEL III By Joanna Ychie 


Where it came from, and who can get it 


NO SERIES on the subject of Aids- of male homosexuals who were ■ in May 19®, by rroressor loc mod- 

Acquired Immune Deficiency Syn- showing signs of having a weakened tagnier of the Pasteur Institute m 

drome - in Israel can deal with the immune system, thus rendering Paris. - This discovery was dosely 

y problem without describing origin ’ them victim to all kinds of strange followed by the identification -of a 

apd causes of the growth' of the and deadly infections. What they did similar virus by Dr. Robert Gallo of 

: v disease in the world. have in common, according to the the National Cancer Institute in 

The problem is . that the disease first man who identified the possibil- Maryland, This virus prevents the 

-Si' has been so . newly identified - the ' ity of a new disease. Dr. Michael helper T cells from growing nonnal- 

: ■ Y firet four cases were identified in the Gottlieb, an immunologist at the ly, thus causing the immune de- 


in May 1983, by Professbr Lac Mon- 
tagnier of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris. - This discovery was dosely 
followed by the identification -of a 
similar virus by Dr. Robert Gallo of 
the National Cancer Institute in 
Maryland, This virus prevents the 


SSS^tUmted Stabs mot much more than UCLA medical centre , near Los 
years ago - that the whole Angeles, was “a near wipe-out” of 
Vv'-i syndromeis subidet to Question. But what scientists call "helper T cells. 




' syndromeis subject to question. But 
some thing s -are. dear: there is, as 
ybt, no cure, fpr fullblown Aids. 
And, it Attacks, certaun “high risk" 
groups, white; avoiding appearance 
among the general pofmlation. 

> ’-.,--.x • •. In the initial .forms, isolated cases 
were reported’mfhe LT-S., primarily 


These white blood cells help other 
white . cells to . make antibodies, 
which' play a crucial part in attacking 
invading micro-organisms and pre- 
. venting infection.: 

The virus which attacks the T cells 
was only identified two years later, 


fidency characteristic of Aids. 

Aids is thought to have appeared 
first in Central Africa - in Zaire, 
Rwanda, Burundi and the “Aids 
belt" ‘of Uganda* Kebya and Tanza- 
nia. There, it. was - and still is - a 
heterosexual disease. The incidence 
of the vims is very high- about one 
in 20 people is carrying the virus, 
experts estimate - and the disease 


manifestations are similar to those 
seen ip the Western world. , 

There are other examples of Afri- 
can viruses that are lethal, but they 
have, fortunately, been contained 
and not escaped into the Western 
world. Dr. Sanford F. Kuvin, Chair- 
man of foe International board of 
the Kuvin Centre for the study of 
Infectious and Tropical Diseases of 
the Hebrew Unrversity-Hadassah 
.Medical School, cites, two examples 
of such diseases:- Marburg virus, 
which was a disease with almost 100 
per-.cent fatalities when it struck in 
southern Africa, but was contained 
and did not leave the continent; and . 
Lasser fever, a similar example Of a 
(Cootiiined on Page 3) 


4 Hebron Arabs shot, 
soldier hurt in stoning 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 1 
Four Arabs were shot and a 
soldier was injured by a stone- 
thrower yesterday as the IDF 
continued its high-profile patrols 
throughout the West Bank. The 
Gaza Strip was reported quiet. 

One of the four Arabs, a boy who 
was apparently a bystander’ was 
undergoing heart surgery late last 
night after troops opened fire in 
Hebron. 

The settlers meanwhile stopped 
their vigilante patrols in Arab towns 
after criticism from their staunchest 
supporters, including Minister with- 
out Portfolio Yosef Shapira. Deputy 
Prime Minister David Levy also 
attacked the patrols as “a stupid act" 
(see page 2). 

The settlers' accordingly bowed 
oul The secretary of the Council of 
Settlements in Judea, Samaria and 
Gaza, Otniei Schneller, said the pat- 
rols were discontinued because their 
nature had been “misunderstood." 
He maintained there had been no 
attempt to replace the security forces 
with settlers’ own militias. 

The most serious incident yester- 
day occurred just a few hundred 
metres from Schneller’s headquar- 
ters in Hebrou. 

According to an IDF account, 
troops near the market square 
ordered a local resident to stop, but 
the man started running away. Two 
other men and a child also fled, the 
report said. 

Soldiers then ordered them all to 
stop. When the Arabs continued to 
run, the troops fired into the air. 

One of the soldiers then fired at 
their legs, hitting three men and the 
child. One of the wounded adults 
continued to flee and escaped. 

The report insisted the soldier had 
fired while in pursuit, and had not 
aimed at the boy. It added the sol- 
dier had acted in accordance with the 
standing procedqre. 


Two wounded men and the 
wounded boy were rushed to a heli- 
copter landing pad. A doctor treated 
the boy before the three were flown 
to Hadassah Hospital in Ein Kcrem. 
Jerusalem. 

The boy, who was in serious con- 
dition. was identified by a military 
government source as Sadi Tawi’l 
Abu Sneineh. Military sources said 
they believed he was about 12. but a 
hospital source said the boy seemed 
to be about seven. 

The hospital identified the two 
men,- believed to be in their 20s, - as 
All Paid and Adrian Ir-Faid. One 
was sent to the surgical ward and the 
other to the orthopedic department. 
Their wounds were described as 
moderate. 

The wouded Arab who had man- 
aged to escape the IDF patrol turned 
up at the Alia Hospital in Hebron. 
His condition was also described as 
moderate, the military sources said. 

The soldier was wounded at 
7:50p.m. when stones were hurled at 
a foot patrol at al-Aroub north of 
Hebron. His wounds were described 
as light. Troops immediately closed 
the area to search for the attackers. 

Scattered West Bank unrest by 
Arabs started at 8 a.m. at the al- 
Askar quarter in Nablus, when an 
empty bottle was thrown at a Border 
Police patrol, causing no damage or 
injuries. 

Three hours later Arabs stoned an 
Egged bus on the al-Bira-Ramallah 
road. They caused no damage, and 
two people were detained. 

The next attack occurred at Anab- 
ta, on the Tulkarm-Nablus road, 
when Arabs stoned two Israeli 
buses, one belonging to Egged and 
the other to Dan. Troops searched 
the area and detained two suspects. 

Meanwhile, the authorities dosed 
the al-Manar (Lighthouse) news 
agency in East Jerusalem, maintain- 
ing it was serving the Democratic 


U.S. paper Gunman fired at Mubarak 


Jerusalem Post Correspondent - 
WASHINGTON. - Egyptian Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak was yesterday 
reported to have “narrowly escaped 
death last week when an assailant 
fired on the president’s car, killing 
the driver and grazing the presi- 
dent’s head." 


- The Washington Times noted re- ’ 
ports last week in the Egyptian press 
that Mubarak was ill. The newspap- 
er said the “iflness" appears to have 
been the attempt on his life. 

There was no independent con- 
firmation here of the reported assas- 
sination attempt. 


Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine. 

Officials turned up at the al- 
Manar offices with a search warrant 
signed by (he magistrates court and 
confiscated papers, pictures and 
other material. Hani Issawi. one of 
the employees there told The Jeru- 
salem Post. 

Issawi^aid the office had operated 
for three months in HfiC as a news 
agency and as a service for translat- 
ing articles. The authorities then 
closed the office for six months and 
renewed the order several times. 
The office was opened under a diffe- 
rent name with some new- staff, and 
yesterday the authorities issued a 
new six-month closure order, signed 
by the acting O'C Central Com- 
mand, he said. 

lssami said he did not know 
whether the office would petition the 
High Court of Justice against the 
order. In 1982 the office filed a 
petition with the High Court but 
subsequently withdrew it. he said. 

Elsewhere, troops continued sear- 
ching vehicles and passersby. some- 
times using metal detectors to check 
whether they were carrying knives or 
other weapons. 

The stepped-up activity coincided 
with the opening of the school year, 
and concern that that could lead to 
disturbances. According to the civil 
administration, some 300.000 pupils 
in Judea and Samaria are attending 
some 1 . 100 schools. 

The civil administration's educa- 
tion officer has held meetings with 
(Con tinned oa Page 2, Col. 1) 


Bomb found in Gilo 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Police safely detonated a pipe- 
.bomb hidden near a bus stop in the 
Jerusalem suburb of Gilo yesterday. 
No one was injured and little dam- 
age was caused. 

The explosion caused some panic 
in an adjacent school and homes. 

Later in the day. a petrol bomb 
was thrown at passing traffic near 
Mt. Zion. The bottle exploded on 
the road harmlessly. 

A stone was thrown at a Jerusalem 
bus travelling between the city cen- 
tre and the northern Neveh Ya'akov 
neighbourhood at 6:30 last night. A 
window was broken . but nobody was 
hurt. 


TOURISTS! 

■ CALL , 
BANK LEIJMIS 
HOTLINE. 



TEL AVIV: 

03-229231 

03-648306 


JERUSALEM: 

02-225191 

02-237797 


HAIFA: 

04-647133 
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Bank Leumfs TOURIST HOTLINE provides financial advice, 
tailored especially for you the tourist and its only a 
phone call away. 

Contacr our banking experts for information on: 

• Confidential tax free foreign currency accounts. 

• High interest on time deposits. 

• Currency and Israel Bona transactions. 

• Credit drawings against deposits. 

• Investment, currency options and venture capital. 

Bank Leurni, Israelis leading banking group is ready to 
work for you with over 400 branches and offices worldwide. 


TOURIST CENTERS & MAIN BRANCHES: 

. TEL AVIV: JERUSALEM: HAIFA: 

1 30 Ben Yehuda Sc, 47 Jaffa Rd, 2 1 Jaffa Rd. 
19 Herd Sc. 21 Jaffa Rd. 
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THE WEATHER 


Yesterday's Yesterday's Today’s 



Humidity 

Min -Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

62 

15-26 

26 

Golan 

49 

IS-3I 

30 

Safad 

S3 

14-29 

2S 

Haifa Pari 

64 

25-29 

29 

Tihrrias 

47 

23-34 

34 

NazanMh 

62 

21-29 

28 

Alula 

53 

22-32 

32 

Shorn run 

53 

20-iS 

28 

Tel AW 

61 

23-28 

28 

B-G Airport 

57 

22-29 

29 

Jericho 

43 

25-36 

36 

Gaza 

66 

22-28 

28 

Bcershcba 

33 

21-32 

32 

Eilai 

26 

25-38 

38 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL fl 


President Herzog and his wife Aura 
yesterday hosted at Beit Hanassi a 
performance of choirs and bands 
from development tonus that was 
partially broadcast on radio. The 
entire programme is to be broadcast 
on Rash Hashana on the Second 
Programme. 


Fifteen academic women from Au- 
stria yesterday visited Wizo educa- 
tional institutions in the Tel Aviv 
area. 


ARRIVALS 


j 


Sam Rotbbcrg, international chairman of 
Israel Bonds, to participate in ihc plenary 
meetings of the “Operation Independence" 
Task Force Conference. 

Kenneth Bialldn. diairman. Conference of 
Presidents of Major American Jewish Orga- 
nizations. and national chairman of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nsti B'rith. for the 
"Operation Independence" Task Force Con- 
ference. 

The Hon. Walter Jona and Mis. Jona of 
Australia. Sunday, as guests of Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity. 


WEST BANK 


(Continued from Page One) 
all principals, warning them against 
disturbances. Teachers and pupils 
would be transferred to other 
schools if they prove to be trouble- 
makers, the authorities added. 

Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev vi- 
sited Hebron yesterday. “I know 
that some of the (recent terror) mur- 
ders were (a result of) private initia- 
tives,” he said, “and I have no doubt 
that some measures such as destruc- 
tion of homes and deportation of 
inciters, as well as curfews, will have 
a restraining effect on the residents. 

“I don’t delude myself into believ- 
ing that an active member in a terror- 
ist organization will be deterred by 
these < measures). He won’t. But 
protesters who pick up knives and 
begin cutting - they and their parents 
wifi certainly be detened by these 
measures.” the minister said. 

The authorities were also kept 
busy yesterday containing the set- 
tlers. 

Shortly after midnighr some set- 
tlers broke open a passage between 
their Avraham Avinu Synagogue 
compound in Hebron and the Casba. 

Border policemen enforcing the 
curfew called for reinforcements, 
who subsequently detained three 
settlers and a press photographer. 

One of the detainees. Barujh 
Marcel, has been an assistant to 
Kuch leader Meir Kahane and a 
resident of the Tel Rumcida section 
of Hebron. Marzel reportedly re- 
sisted arrest. . 

All of the detainees were later 
released. 


Basketball results 

The following are the results of the 
first round" of play in the National 
Basketball League last night: 

Manabl Tc 1 \»h -Hapod Raoul Gan 133-90 
Hu pod HoJoc-EJftmr (virvat Onu 1 08 -SO 
Beiar Td Avi*-Maccabi Haifa W454 
Haporl Tel A*i%-Hapod Haifa 133-87 
Macabi Rinat Gan-EBtznr .Nffanra 87-83 



^Promised Land Travel/ 
lerusalem 

congratulates 

Miss Lily Dayan 

on the occasion 
of her birthday 


HOME NEWS 

Police find half of haul, nab 12 in super-heist 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Police arrested 12 
persons and found about half of the 
IS1 billion they are accused of steal- 
ing in the biggest heist in Israel’s 
history. 

Three of those arrested are be- 
lieved to have carried out the August 
27 theft. More arrests are expected. 

Two men had delivered IS1.3 bil- 
lion in five bags to the Mizrahi Bank 
branch at Bar-Ilan University, 
Ramat Gan. at noon. Before the two 
managed to get tbe bags out of the 
two cars they had come in, three 
masked men in military uniform and 
armed with M-16 rifles appered and 
ordered them to get out of their cars. , 


As they did so, tbe robbers grab- 
bed tbe money bags, leaving some 
IS300 millio n behind. Then they 
climbed a fence behind the bank and 
jumped into a waiting car. The get- 
away car, apparently stolen from 
North Tel Aviv, was found two days 
later in Ramat Gao. 

The men who were robbed, 
Menabera Horowitz, 28, of Bnei 
Brak and Arye Wolfson, 24, of Sa- 
vyon. told police they were messen- 
gers for yeshivas and other religious 
institutions. 

The two said they would deposit 
large sums of money from tbe in- 
stitutions in the morning, withdraw 
it and re-deposit it in another bank in 
the afternoon to earn daily interest 


at both banks. 

On Sunday, two young men were 
arrested at the petrol station at 
Sha’ar Hagav on tbe Tel Aviv- 
Jerusalem highway. The two had 
IS68 million in their possession, and 
the police believe they were bringing 
it to East Jerusalem to be exchanged 
for dollars. 

That evening, after questioning 
the suspects, police arrived at an 
apartment in Tel Aviv’s Bavli neigh- 
bourhood, where they found almost 
IS500 million, some of them in over- 
night bags. Police also found an 
assault rifle and army uniforms be- 
lieved to have been used by the 
robbers. 

The apartment had been rented a 


day after the robbery. 

During the past twb days, 10 more 
men have been arrested on suspicion 
of participating or assisting in the 
robbery. 
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“It was an extremely well-planned 
and sophisticated robbery, which 
was impressively carried out,” Cen- 
tral Police Unit Commander 
Zecharya Banai said yesterday. 

A court order issued yesterday 
banned publication of photographs or 
descriptions of the three alleged rob- 
bers, because it could jeopardize tbe 
investigation. 

It was learned that an eyewitness 
to the robbery saw the robbers be- 
fore they put on their masks. 


Levy lambasts vigilantes; Baram says Likud backs them 


By SARAH HONIG 
TEL AVIV. - Deputy Premier 
David Levy took vigilante action by 
West Bank settle re "severely to task 
yesterday, thus for the first time 
giving expression to what is said to 
be a considerable body of opinion in 
Herut. 

But Labour Party secretary- 
general Uaa Baram insisted to the 
press that Likud leaders are “in fact 
solidly behind the vigilantes.'’ 

Appearing at his own initiative on 
the Kol Yisrael early-morning news 


magazine. Levy accused the settlers 
of working against their own best 
interests, foiling efforts to improve 
the security situation in Judea and 
Samaria, and provoking an anti- 
settlement atmosphere in the coun- 
try. 

lems," Levy appealed to the settlers. 

He termed some of the settlers’ 
recent actions “plain stupid. They 
are like so many buzzing bees dis- 
turbing everyone.” 

Adding that “it is the clear 
strategy of the PLO terrorists to 


ignite a great blare of passion," Levy 
said. ‘^Some settlers are playing right 
into the murderers' hands.” 

Levy stressed that he spoke, “not 
as the settlers’ enemy, but as one 
who cares deeply about settlement in 
Eretz Yisrael, as one who has done 
much and still does much every day 
to further settlement, inchzdiug set- 
tlement in Hebron, which I am help- 
ing to rebuild. I don't have to apolo- 
gize to anyone for my record. " 

“The aim of defeating terror is 
common to both the Likud and 


Labour,” Levy said. 

Sources close to the deputy pre- 
mier insisted that be had given the tie 
to Labour claims that the leadership 
contest in Herut is making its leaders 
more extreme as they seek to win 
favour with Herat’s rank and file. 

But Baram remained unconvinced 
and charged that “the Likud is really 
behind the vigilantes and supports 
them. Instead of focusing on their 
activities the Likud is diverting 
attention to such issues as curtailing 
meetings with PLO figures.” 


Moda’i: U.S. emergency aid 
transferred by end of month 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

The first $750 million instalment 
of American emergency aid will be 
transferred to Israel before the eod 
of the month. Finance Minister Yit- 
zhak Moda’i said yesterday upon his 
return from a 4-day visit to the U.S. 

“It is an administrative process 
and it takes time. If l was to sign a 
cheque for such a sum it would have 
taken much longer," he said with a 
smile. 

Moda’i told reporters that in his 
talks with senior American adminis- 
tration officials he heard praise for 


the government’s economic plan . He 
added that he had promised the 
Americans that the plan will be fully 
implemented. 

Moda’i also said that one month 
after the end of the High Holydays 
the process leading to dismissals 
from tile public sector will end and 
the dismissals will take plaoe. 

The minister declared that Amer- 
ican officials do not intend doing 
anything to hurt Israel Bonds. He 
said an effort mil be made to exempt 
the bonds from new American tax 
regulations. 


Reagan pledges to discuss 
Jewish emigration at summit 


By WOLF BLITZER 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. - President 
Reagan promised to bring up tbe 
question of Soviet Jewish emigration 
in his upcoming meetings with the 
new Soviet leadership. 

During a brief, closed-door meet- 
ing at the White House with. several 
world Jewish leaders, Reagan ex- 
pressed concern over the-fate of Jews • 
wishing to leave the Soviet Union. 

Regan and Secretary of State 
George Shultz are scheduled to meet 
with new Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze late this 
month. A November summit with 
the new Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev is to follow. Reagan’s pledge 
was echoed by administration offi- 
cials. 

White House spokesman Larry 
Speakes told reporters the president 
underscored “his desire to faefliate 
the immigration of Jews from the 
Soviet Union." 

Among those meeting with 
Reagan were Jewish Agency Chair- 
man Arye Dulzin; Morris Abrams, 
chairman of the U.S. National Con- 
ference for Soviet Jewry; and B'nai 
B'rith International President 
Gerald Kraft. 

They and other world Jewish lead- 
ers have gathered at the B’nai B’rith 
International building here for meet- 
ings of the International Council of 
the World Conference on Soviet 
Jewry, also known as the Presidium. 

The focus of the discussions, held 
behind closed doors Sunday and in 
public yesterday, has been on ways 
to improve tbe condition of Soviet 


Jews. In the process, they have been 
trying to strengthen the entire move- 
ment on behalf of Soviet Jewry. 

All sorts of proposals for revitaliz- 
ing the movement have been floated 
during the two-day conference, 
ranging from quiet diplomacy to 
massive protest demonstrations 
around -the world. Some of the 
strategy sessions have been quite 
heated, - according to- participants 
who suggested there were differ- 
ences over how to promote Soviet 
Jewish emigration. 

Despite the recent release of a few 
well-known refuseniks, the position 
of Soviet Jews has not improved 
under Gorbachev, participants re- 
portedly said. “In fact," one confer- 
ence spokesman said, ’’in some re- 
spects, their position has deterio- 
rated father." 


He noted that emigration has been 
limited “to Less than 100a month arid 
arrests and other harassment have 
risen alarmingly." 


In addition to developing a cohe- 
sive strategy, the sessions in 
Washington are aimed at influencing 
the Reagan administration. Con- 
gress and public opinion on tbe eve 
of summit meetings between Reagan 
and the new Kremlin leadership. 
Judy Siegel adds: Refuseniks told 
Oxford University historian Martin 
Gilbert last weekend in Moscow, 
"We are in a bad way. We are 
constantly being followed and 
watched and we don't yet see light or 
hope." 

Gilbert appeared yesterday at the 
Washington meeting' 


U.S.-ARAFAT 


JEMAYEL, - Saudi Arabian King 
Fahd yesterday received Lebanon’s 
President Amin Jemayel, who ar- 
rived m Jeddah for talks on means of 
stabilizing his war-plagued country. 

DRY. - The sale of alcohol at tomor- 
row’s World Cup qualifying soccer 
match between England and Ruma- 
nia at Wembley Stadion was banned 
by a London court yesterday. 
OUTPUT. - Saudi Arabian oil out- 
put. which dropped to a 20-year low 
last month, rose appreciably in early 
September. 

— — - j r~ — - - — — 


(Continued from Page One) 
condemned by Israeli officials, 
would have allowed him ro meet 
with the joint delegation, including 
Nabil Sha’ach, a former PLO obser- 
ver at the U.N. Israeli officials be- 
lieved that the meeting could have 
set the stage for U.S. recognition of 
the PLO. 

Murphy bad argued that the meet- 
ing would lead to direct Arab-Israeli 
negotiations and a change in the 
PLO posture toward Israel. But his 
proposal, U.S. officials said, now 
seems to hove been rejected - at 
least tor the time being. 

They said that Shultz and Presi- 
dent Reagan instead would seek to 
move peace efforts forward at the 
end of this month when they meet 
with Jordan’s King Hussein, who is 
coming to tbe U.N. In October, they 
are to meet with Prime Minister 
Peres, who is to participate in the 
UN* s 40th anniversary celebrations. 

Arafat made his latest statement 
Sunday, in a satellite book-up to tbe 
annual convention of the American- 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Commit- 
tee (ADC) in Washington. He 
answered questions posed by former 
Democratic senator James 
AboureziL the ADC chairman. 

"With Jordan." Arafat said, “we 
offered our initiative, ‘peace for 
land." We hope that this will be 
accepted by the whole of interna- 
tional- public opinion, the United 
Nations and especially by the demo- 
cratic forces inside Israel.” 

He expressed hope that “the 
American administration will work 
with us in this." adding: "1 hope the 
American administration will help 


us to achieve the peace that can be 
reached. And this is the last chance 
to achieve peace." 

U.S. officials said privately that 
Arafat appeared to bold our a more 
moderate tone than usual in his 
comments, although they insisted 
that the PLO leader would have to 
issue a dear and unambiguous state- 
ment accepting the resolutions and 
Israel’s right to exist before 
Washington would recognize the 
PLO. 

The “land for peace” concept is 
implicit in Resolution 242, U.S. offi- 
cials said. The Americans ha%’e 
maintained repeatedly in recent 
months chat Israel should announce 
a readiness to withdraw from West 
Bank and Gaza territories in ex- 
change for peace. 

“Arafat may have moved a little 
bir closer to meeting our condi- 
tions,” one U.S. official said, ’but he 
still has a way to go. " 

There has been some speculation 
here that Arafat may be prepared to 
go further if he addresses the upcom- 
ing UN General Assembly. U.S. 
officials said they expect Arafat to 
show up in New York later this 
month or early next month for the 
opening meeting of the General 
Assembly. He last attended the UN 
in 1974. 

In private, U.S. officials have 
maintained that there has indeed 
been a “mellowing" of Arafat’s pub- 
lic position since he signed an agree- 
ment with Hussein on February 11 
outlining a joint peace strategy. 

Meanwhile, the administration is 
still expected in the coming days to 
introduce major 91ms sales to both 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 



Bank of Israel Governor Mosfae Manddbanm yesterday presents 
Honda Agnon, daughter of the late Nobel Literature Prize-winner 
S.Y. Agnon, with an album of proof sheets of the new notes bearing her 
father’s likeness. The notes shown here, for IS50,000, will not reach 
the public in this form, but as NS50 notes in line with the currency 
reform that came into effect on September 4. (Brian Headier) 


Peeved technicians black out TV 


By GREERfaY CASHMAN - * 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Television technicians blacked out 
the Mabat newsreel balf way 
through the programme last night in 
the latest move in their battle to oust 
news editor Michael Karpin. 

Last Thursday Karpin broke a 
long-standing agreement commit- 
ting Israel TV not to use local news 
film clips shot by foreign crews when 
he included on Mabat NBC footage 
of Premier Peres’s visit to Hebron . 

The technicians retaliated by 
blacking out the screen on Thursday 


for 40 seconds, and have since been 
de manding that Karpin be sacked. 


Broadcasting authority Director 
General Uri Porat promised that a 
decision on Karpin would be taken 
at yesterday’s management commit- 
tee meeting, but though the matter 
was discussed, no vote was taken. 
The technicians then told Porat they 
would only screen Mabat if Karpin 
stayed out of the newsroom. 


He did, until just after the start of 
the programme. The technicians 
then made good their threat. 


Lebanese minister said ready to resign 


BEIRUT (Reuter). - Lebanese Fi- 
nance Minister Camille Chamoun is 
ready to resign, which would leave 
the moribund “national unity" gov- 
ernment with six effective members 
out of the original 10, a newspaper 
reported yesterday. 

A spokesman for Cbamoun - one 
of two Maronite Christian ministers 
- confirmed the accuracy of the 
report. 

It was not clear if his departure 
would topple the cabinet of Prime 
Minister Rashid Karameh already 
boycotted by two key Moslem minis- 
ters. 


Meanwhile, the commander of tbe 
Christian Lebanese Forces militia, 
Hie Hobeika, had three hoars of 
talks with Syrian Vice-President 
Abdel-Halim Khaddam yesterday 
on ways to settle the civil war, in- 
formed sources said. 

Beirut, -Shi'ite and Balestmian 
forces battled for the seventh day 
around a refugee camp yesterday as 
moderate Moslem leaders pressed 
demands for an end to militia anar- 
chy in the streets of west Beirut. 

Palestinian sources said the Shi’ite 
Amal militia burned 20 Palestinian 
houses in the Haret Hreik district. 


Aids pupil arouses NY parents’ anger 


NEW YORK (AP). - Half tbe pupils 
at a New York City school were kept 
home yesterday cm the first day of 
classes in a boycott protesting 
against a decision to let a second- 
grader with Aids attend one of the 
city's public schools. 

Seventy-five mothers and their 
children picketed the elementary’ 
school building in the New York 
borough of Queens. But children 
who attended classes were able to 
walk in without incident. 

Principal Kenneth Grover said 
only half the approximately 700 chil- 


dren enrolled were in class at Public 
School 90 in the Richmond Hill 
section of Queehs. 

Pickets and their, children carried 
signs reading: “We have the right to 
protect our children”, “Keep Aids 
children out of right" and “No chil- 
dren with Aids in any of our 
schools." 

The city’s special review commit- 
tee decided on Saturday to admit 
one child with Aids to an undisclosed 
school and have three other Aids 
victims receive alternative school- 
ing. 
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Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

Japan believes that the "geopoli- 
tical situation has changed" and thus 
is ready and willing to discuss econo- 
mic cooperation with Israel. It is also 
actively interested in importing 
Israeli products. 

This was tiie explicit message con- 
veyed to Vice Premier and Foreign 
Minister Sbaroir in meetings in 
Tokyo yesterday with top Japanese 
trade officials. . 

Today Shamir is to confer with 
Prime Minister Yasukiro Nakasone 
and with Foreign Minister Shintaro 
Abe. . 

At his talks yesterday at the Minis- 
try of International T rade and Indus- 
try (Miti) Shamir was flanked by 
several ranking executives from 
leading Israeli high-tech industries 
who have accompanied him to J apan 
to seek out areas of cooperation. 
Shamir a gr eed with the two deputy 
ministers of the Miti that these 
Israeli businessmen would enter into 
more detailed discussions with 
Japanese experts during the course 
of his visit to Tokyo; 

In his presentation on trade possi- 
bilities with Israel, Shamir argued 
that an economic giant like Japan 
can comfortably allow itself to trade 
with Israel without having to fear 
counter-measures from any Arab 
states. 

Israeli sources said Shamir was 
pleased to hear, in response, that 
Japan itself had reassessed the 
geopolitical situation and had 
readied a favourable conclusion re- 


gardine trade with Israel. 

Thc~’’chnngcd geopolitical situa- 
tion” mentioned by Shamir * 
Japanese interlocutors apparent!) 
reflected a growing feeling m Tok\<» 
that oil-supply concerns need not K- 
quite so dominant a factor in 
Japanese policy-making as they have 
been in the recent past. The world oil 
glut has broadened commercial ami 
political options toe oil importers 

like Japan. . , .. 

The Japanese officials diseiLvscd 
with Shamir their country's balame- 
of-trade “problem" - export;, ex- 
ceeded imports last year by 54 1 bil- 
lion. Imports from Israel, they said, 
could certainly help Tokvo m its 
efforts to narrow that gap which has 
so irritated and concerned Japan’s 
allies and trading partners. 


Shamir: Some Shi*ites 
to be released today 

TOKYO (Reuter). - Foreign Minis- 
ter Shamir said yesterday Israel 
would free an undisclosed number of 
Lebanese Shi’ite prisoners today fol- 
' lowing international pressure. 

"We have been asked to liberate 
these prisoners.’* Shamir said during 
an official visit here, responding to 
Japanese representations about the 
prisoners. 

Military sources in Jerusalem con- 
firmed yesterday that the rest of the 
Atiit prisoners, numherins 119, are 
to be freed today. 


ANTI-TERROR BILL 


(Continued from Page One) 

big from criminal prosecution for 
private contacts with terrorists: im- 
mediate blood relative, next-of-kin 
of Israelis beld captive by terrorists, 
journalists at a news conference, and 
participants in international 
academic symposiums — provided 
that they do not conduct private 
conversations with terrorists. 

The bill, presented by Justice 
Minister Moshe Nissim, was not de- 
bated, as it had been discussed at an 
earlier session. 


Tbe economic emergency bill was 
passed after a debate of about two 
hours. Since its passage as noted, 
was a foregone conclusion, and since 
it was presented by an Alignment 
deputy minister, Adi Amora’i, on 
behalf of a Finance Ministry headed 
by a Likud man, Yitzhak Moda'i 
(who was in the U.S.) both opposi- 
tion MKs and those of the two major 
national unity government partners 
felt free to attack it on various 
grounds. . ...... 

The Likud’s Gideon GadOt: for- 
mer chairman of the' Board of Mifal 
Hapayis, attacked the bill for 
“nationalizing” the lottety. He was 
referring to- provisions in the bill 
restricting the amounts and manner 
of assistance Mifal Hapayis will be 
permitted to extend, and assigning 
certain of its income to the state. 

Yoram . Aridor (Likud) railed 
against the Alignment for having 


“irresponsibly" opposed his efforts 
three years ago. when he was finance 
minister, to eliminate 3 per cent of 
the cost-of-livinc increment. 
“Where are you today," he asked, 
“when far moTe lhan that is being 
touched in the wage agreements'*" 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 
rae! Kessar (Alignment) said the 
government’s “reneging on signed 
undertakings" regarding the wage 
agreements was “undermining 
.democracy." 

The Alignment’s Jacques Amir, 
like a number of other coalition and 
opposition speakers, assailed the 
government for presenting the bill 
with many last-minute amendment-; 
not included in the printed drafts 
distributed to the MKs. "The man- 
ner in which the government pre- 
sented the bill, and the extent ol us 
presence here," he said noting that 
the cabinet table was empty, “shows 
its contempt for the House. We 
should show them our contempt ami 
send the bill back to them." he said. 

Likud faction chairman Haim 
.Kaufman, angry because only si.\ 
. Alignment MKs stayed in the cham- 
ber and voted for the bill, wrote a 
protest to Alignment faction chair- 
man Rafi Edri and demanded an 
inquiry at the coalition executive. 

Kaufman wrote: “At a time when 
PLO terrorists are murdering Israeli 
civilians, most of the Alignment ob- 
jects to a law banning meetings with 
the PLO." 


SANCTIONS 


(Continued from Page One) 

African law enforcement agencies. 

□ Halts all exports of nuclear tech- 
nology until Pretoria agrees to meet 
the terms of international non- 
proliferation agreements. 

□ Prohibits loans to the Sourh 
African government, except for 
those going to programmes helping 
blacks. 

□ Takes steps to ban the import of 
the Krugerrand, the South African 
gold coin, to the U.S., subject to 
consultations with America’s major 
trading partners. 

Meanwhile European Market 
foreign ministers are to meet today 
in Luxembourg fto discuss possible 
sanctions by Western European 
countries against the South African 
government. 

House of Representatives spon- 
sors of the congressional anti- 
apartheid legislation were quick to 
condemn Reagan’s sanctions as not 
going fax enough, and they warned 
they would be introducing even 
tougher measures if tbe Senate failed 
to approve the bill before it. I 

Reagan repeated that he would 
veto- the sanctions legislation if it 
readies his desk. 

Reagan also directed the U.S. 
Treasury to consider minting a gold 
coin to serve as an alternative to the 
coin for American investors and col- 
lectors. 

He warned Pretoria to take clear 
steps to end unequal treatment of 
blacks and said: “Tbe American 


people arc impatient. We all feel 
very strongly about the change* 
needed." 

Secretary of State George Shultz, 
who briefed reporters after RenyinV 
statement, said the president acted 
“to avoid a fight over .something 
where there is a large measure of 
agreement. 

“But more important." Shultz 
said, Reagan wanted “to reach out 
to the congress and reach out to the 
American people and say together. 
Let us send a message about apar- 
theid and work together as effective- 
ly as we possibly can to do whatever 
we can to bring it to an end. 

Reagan announced he was? send- 
ing Ambassador Herman Nickel, re- 
called three months ago to show 
disapproval of South African poli- 
cies, back to Pretoria with a letter 
from him expressing growing impati- 
ence with South Africa’s resistance 
Co granting equal political status for 
all its residents. 

South Africa’s pro-government 
media attacked the sanction moves 
and Deputy Foreign'Minister Louis 
Nel issued a astatement saying such 
measures would slow apartheid re-' 
forms and harm blacks in South 
Africa and neighbouring countries. 

Meanwhile South African police 
reported two more deaths in rioting 
yesterday and the government said it 
will allow Winnie MandeJa. wife of 
South Africa’s best-known black 
prisoner, to visit her husband. Nel- 
son, who might be ill. ( AP. Reuter) 
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Ada Katz, wife of New York painter Alex Katz, stands before his 
portrait of her made two decades ago, now on view at the Israel 
Museum as part of the Wefeman Collection exhibition. The Katz’s flew 
in with Frederick Weisman for the festive opening this evening. 

(Rahamim Israeli) 


Thatcher visit to 
Middle East confirmed 


■ Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Prime Minister 
Thatcher is to meet Egyptian Presi- 
dent Mubarak on September 16 dur- 
ing a two^ay stay in Cairo and King 
Hussein on September 18 or 19 dur- 
ing a three-day visit to Jordan, it was 
officially confirmed yesterday. 


Theydidn’tneed 
to shout ‘freezer 


EILAT (Itim). - Police here yester- 
day found a wanted youth - in his 
parents’ refrigerator. 

The youth, 17, escaped from cus- 
tody two months ago after being 
remanded. Searching his parents' 
apartment again yesterday, police 
found him huddled in the refrigera- 
tor, breathing through a tube. 

The youth was taken to the lock- 
up. 


Jordanian army head 
to visit Soviet Union 

AMMAN (AP). - Army Chief 1 
Staff Fathi Abu Taleb is to visit tt 
Soviet Union this, month at the ii 
vitation of his Soviet counterpar 
state-run Radio Jordan announce 
yesterday. . 


11 are put on trial for 
triple murder in Gaza 


GAZA (Itim). - The trial 
defendants accused of comp 
the murder of three person: 
Gaza strip started in miliiar 
here yesterday. 

The charge sheet said the 1 
were carried out as “exccuti 
alleged collaborators with Isr 
thonties. The three men. k 
19S4, were Rafiah Mayor 
Hamid Gisbta, Gaza Univer: 
turer Ismail al-Hatib and poi 
Haled al- Adini. . 
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By ASHER W ALLFISH ' 
Post Knesset Correspondent 
The legislation making it an off- 
ice to meet PLO representatives 
.. ust be matched by legislation dis- 
lalifying any electoral list support- 
. g the PLO, Likud Minister without 
ortfolio Moshe Arens said y ester- 

> . 

Speaking at the party’s Knesset 
ction during a special meeting on 
e rising wave of terror, Arens said 
e main aim must be to deiegitimize 
e PLO, so that Israelis would not 
• 2 seen to be combating terror on 
- e one hand, while at the same time 
' eing nothing wrong in talking to 
' LO members. 

: Arens said that the situation in 
idea and Samaria is not amelio- 
ited by clashes between the settlers 


and the IDF, and efforts should be 
made .to prevent such clashes. If 
action were taken to expand the 
Jewish presence in Hebron, tension 
with the settlers would certainly be 
reduced, he said. 

He called for chang es hi the law 
that would enable deportations with- 
in days, not months, and for the 
death penalty, which, he said, would 
save lives even if it deterred only 
some terrorists. 

Arens said: “Israel's international 
image would not be tarnished one 
whit if the killers of the two Afula 
teachers were executed.” 

He said at least one reason for the 
recent rise in terrorism is the Palesti- 
. mans' growing belief that violence 
pays and that negotiations are immi- 
nent. Israelis must not be schi- 


zophrenic about putting down ter- 
ror, Arens said. 

The Likud faction decided to call 
immediately on a number of legal 
experts to draft the legislation that 
Arens advocated. 

Earlier, at the Likud faction ex- 
ecutive, which also discussed the 
increase in tenor, Dan Meridor said 
that he opposed a recently aired 
suggestion that the Police Ministry 
be given responsibility for the 
General Security Service (Shin Bet) 
in its operations in Judea and Samar- 
ia. 

Meridor also said that 99 per cent 
of the Arabs in the areas have no- 
thing to do with terrorism. 

“At the most, there may be six or 
seven small terrorist units involved. 


to 


I 

who move around from place 
place to operate," Meridor said. 

“We are merely helping the PLO 
by claiming that it is backed by the 
entire Arab population when this is 
not so," he said. 

Improved intelligence could offset 
tenor, Meridor said, observing that 
much of the violence is caused by 
children who have turned into delin- 
quents for all practical purposes. 

Meridor said that it was the Likud 
that had set the tone of Israeli atti- 
tudes to the PLO, while the Align- 
ment tagged along in its wake. 

“We should avoid panicking and 
believing that Jews can visit Judea 
and Samaria only with a military 
escort because that would be the sort 
of hysteria the PLO wants," Meridor 
said. 



Mervyn Gotsman checks Harvey the simulator’s “heart.” Next 
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Hadassah gets bionic heart patient 




By ILAN CHAIM 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
" 1 * Doctors at Jerusalem's Hadassah 
•'hospital in Em Kerem yesterday 
vere invited to examinea new heart 
>atient displaying symptoms of 48 
'arieties of heart disease, but having 
an excellent prognosis, 
v He is “Harvey,” a computerized 
- J-S.-made medical simulator in the 
•vhape of the top half of an adult 
vr nale. Harvey’s skin is soft and his 
-mlse can be taken or “heart” can be 
m> examined by a stethoscope, due to a 
. omplex array of valves, and pumps 
! oncealed in his “hospital bed.” 


When the appropriate cassette is 
inserted into Ms console, Harvey 
displays any of 48 kinds of heart 
ailm ent, from high blood pressure to 
heart attack. 

' The $250,000 “bionic heart pa- 
tient” was donated to the Hadassah- 
Hebrew University Medical School 
by the Hadassah orga niza tion of 

Miami . 

By suffering repeated heart 
attacks and other diseases with im- 
punity, Harvey will provide medical 
students with invaluable training, 
hospital sources said. 
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v ‘Summer roads deaths 
"lowest since 1968 

‘v There were fewer dead in traffic 
r-iccidents this summer than in any 
.. summer isiBCeonl968,B.at-.i»ras 
.uMounced yesterday by the.-T-raos- 
v sort Ministry. 

, ■_ Ninety-six people were killed in 
! ; June, July and August, compared 
- with 105 last summer. On the aver- 
•• ige during the previous 15 summers, 
.. .120 people died on the country’s 
... 'roads. 

Moshe Amirav, head ofthe minis- 
ry's Road Safety Authority, said the 
mprovement was -thanks to the 
— “‘Let's Get Through the Summer 
Safely" campaign. He said that 
xtlice issued more than 8,600 traffic 
dekets. 
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Q.-: What do you call the 
wife of a sheikh? 

A.: Asheiksa. 

Over the years, more has 
been written about Israel than 
just about any otbercountry. 
The serious side of Israeli life 
has been extensively analyzed 
under the microscope, but 
there is a lighter side to life in 
the Jewish State as well. This 
collection is a picture of it, of 
Israel laughing - mostly at 
itself. 

Published by Semana, 
softcover, 141 pages. PRICE: 
IS 9,980 plus postage. 

To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem 
Post,P.O.B.81, 
Jerusalem 91000 1 
Please send me JOKES 
FROM ISRAEL. I enclose a 
cheque for IS 9,9$0 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


CITY : 

CODE • 

Price vaGd until Sept. 30, 1985 in 
accordance with July 1 price freeze 
regulations. 


Sabbath openings 
stiHin question 
at sboppirigxjiaU -j 

i..«M BylMIGHALVUBElM^- ! 

: TEL' AVIV. - Will Carrion Ayakar ? 
die new Ramat Gan shopping mall, 
be completely dosed on the Sab- 
bath? The Labour minister has in- 
structed the enforcement of the 
work-and-rest law in the mall , which 
means that the shops and businesses 
must dose on Saturday. 

Canion managers say that since 
the opening, Canion drops have 
dosed on the Sabbath. But the cafes 
and cinemas operate on Saturdays, 
in keeping with the custom through- 
out Ramat Gan. These will remain 
open on Saturdays, the managers 
say. 

Ramat Gan Mayor Uri Amit has 
said he would not give in to religious 
pressure and that “Ramat Gan is not 
Bud Brak.” The legal status of 
operating the cinemas at the mall on 
Saturday is being legally e xamin ed. 


CRM discussing links with Shinui 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Pofitical Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - With its contacts with 
Mapam still under way, the Citizens 
Rights Movement is also launching a 
courtship of Shinui. 

News of the new feelers raised a 
question mark yesterday about 
efforts to unify the Zionist left. 

The CRM is reported unhappy 
with the way talk* with Mapam have 
progressed thus far, and is therefore 
trying another option with Shinui. 
CRM sources reported yesterday 
that the talks with Shinui are very 
preliminary, and should not be con- 
strued as dosing the door on the 
Mapam option. 


Some Mapam sources yesterday 
accused the CRM of “playing 
around despite the fact that it is 
engaged to marry.” 

Mapam is reported far more eager 
for the merger with the CRM, parti- 
cularly because of the bad showing 
of the party in recent opinion polls. 
The CRM is wary, however, of 
Mapam 's doctrinaire socialism. 

There have been a number of 
attempts in the past for a merger 
between Shinui and the CRM but 
the leadership ambitions of the 
CRM's SbuJamit Aloni and Shinui's 
Amnon Rubinstein could not be re- 
conciled. 


12 Moslems apply for clergy studies 

ACRE (Itirn). - Only 12 Moslems 
have applied for admission to a new 
school here intended to prepare 
young men for religious office, call- 
ing into question plans to open the 
school this year. 

Leaders of the Moslem commun- 
ity had hoped several hundred boys, 
of whom the best would be chosen, 
would apply for the matriculation 
classes. Even of the 12 who did 
apply, not all are fit. 

The classes, to be held at al-Jazzar 
mosque, were to prepare the young 


Moslems for study at Cairo's reli- 
gious al-Azhar University. The Reli- 
gious Affairs Ministry has budgeted 
IS2Q million for setting up class- 
rooms in the mosque. 

‘Since 1948, Israeli Moslems have 
not had an institute to prepare men 
for religious office. 

Nissim Dana of the Religious 
Affairs Ministry said yesterday that 
top ministry officials would meet in a 
few days to decide whether to open 
the school this year. 


Herzog cuts term of Jewish terrorist 


President Herzog reduced the 
sentence of Jewish terrorist Uri 
Maier for medical reasons yester- 
day, clearing the way for Mater's 
release from prison today. 

Maier, 37, had been sentenced to 
30 months in prison and 18 months 
. suspended for his role in the 1980 
bombing of West Bank mayors. 
With one third off for good be- 
haviour, the earliest he could other- 
wise have been freed was in six 
a/23 — 
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months time. , 

However, Maier was hospitalized 
July 15 for a spine operation and has 
continued to receive medical treat- 
ment. The reason given by Beit 
Hanassi for reducing Maier's sent- 
ence was his health, as well as the 
feet that he publicly expressed regret 
and sorrow for his actions. 

The president was acting on Jus- 
tice Minister Moshe Nissim ’s recom- 
mendation. 


PoKce deny they beatArabhospital wrker 


Border Police and police officials 
deny that their personnel were in- 
volved in the kidnapping and beating 
of an Arab worker at the Hadassah- 


Rinatchoir turns 30 

Jerusalem Post Reporter * 
KIRYAT SHMONA. - The Rinat 
choir is to complete a 30th 
anniversary one-week tour of the 
country with a concert at Kibbutz 
Matzuba dear here tonight. 

The tour has taken the choir from 
Eilat to Gush Etzion, Afula and this 
Galilee development town. 

Under director Stanley Sperber, 
the choir Is to he joined tonight by 
former members in giving the first 
performance of a work by Naomi 
Shemer. 


Em Kerem hospital in Jerusalem last 
spring. 

Kama! Abu Zanayd says that on 
May 18, after midnight, he was wax- 
ing the entrance hall of the hospital 
and asked two uniformed men who 
were leaving the building to use 
another corridor. 

Abu Zanayd says they dragged 
him into a car, beat him and threw 
him out at Abu Ghosh on the Tel 
Aviv-Jerusalem road. The hospital 
administration filed a complaint. 

Border Police and police spokes- 
men yesterday said their men were 
not involved. They suggested that 
the uniformed men might have been 
soldiers.(Itim) 



Knesset Speaker Sbkxno Hffld (left) meets Tulkarm notables in his office yesterday. Hillel invited 
the delegation from the .West Bank town after Netanya Mayor Yoel Elroy declined to accept their 
condolences on the murder of a Netanya man in Tulkarm. Hillel yesterday termed his guests “men 
of goodwill.” ' l Scoop SO) 


(Continued from Page One) 

lethal African disease which did not 
leave the continent. 

Where and how Aids originated in 
Africa is not known. Theories have 
been postulated linking it to monk- 
eys and to jungle yellow fever. One 
reason given for its proliferation 
throughout the African continent is 
the conditions prevailing there - 
sewage in the drinking water, re-use 
of unsterilized hypodermic needles, 
the prevalence of rats and insects 
which might carry the disease. 

Parallels have been drawn be- 
tween these poverty conditions and 
those prevailing in a small Florida 
migrant farming community called 
Belle Glade, where among its small 
population of 19,000 no fewer than 
46 cases of Aids have been found . 

There was concern that Ethio- 
pian Jews might be importing the 
Aids virus into Israel. According 
to a survey by Drl Shlomo 
Maayan of the Hadassah Hospit- 
al Ein Kerem and Dr. Raul Raz 
of Afula Medical Centre, this is 
simply untrue: in tests of 52 
Ethiopians of both sexes, not one 
case of a person exposed to the 
Aids virus was found. 

AIDS APPEARS in the Western 
world among five . "high risk” 
groups: male homosexuals, in- 
travenous (IV) drug addicts of either 
sex, haemophiliacs, recipients of 
donor blood, and Haitians. Not ev- 
ery carrier of the Aids virus develops 
the symptoms of the disease. In the 
U.S., it is estimated that one million 
people now carry the virus, and can 
infect others without gettin g the dis- 
ease themselves. Of these, 120,000 
will develop the minor symptoms of 
the disease, while 12,000 will de- 
velop full-blown Aids and will die of 
it, unless a cure is found soon. 

Until the introduction of a new 

.blood test t (?arljer ycter, tfuyrewas 
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AIDS 


no way that someone infected with 
the virus could tell if he was a carrier. 
These blood test kits, produced in 
crash programmes in the U.S.. have 
proved to be 99.S per cent accurate, 
and false positive results arc elimin- 
ated by repeating the test. These 
tests will soon be introduced into the 
blood banks in Israel. But there is 
still a problem: the tests only detea 
the antibodies to Aids, which show 
the donor has been exposed to Aids 
virus. Thus, they caonot determine if 
the person currently has the live 
virus, can spread it to others or may 
develop full-blown svmptoms him- 
self. 

There are no clues as to why one 
person develops the disease from the 
carrier stage into a full-blown case of 
Aids. No one to this day knows what 
triggers the Aids virus into action. 
Once physicians know, the search 
for a cure will take a giant step 
forward. 

Now that a screening test for Aids 
is available for use by blood banks, it 
could become a general diagnostic 
test for use by people such as 
homosexuals or drug addicts, who 
feel themselves greatly at risk. 

In Israel, this could happen all too 
easily. "I am only interested in pro- 
viding the best possible blood for 
Israel." says Dr. Bar-Shany, head of 
Magen David Adom’s three blood 
banks. “I'm not interested in becom- 
ing a place to test for Aids. If some- 
one wants to be tested, he should go 
to iris physician." 

At present (as noted in yesterday’s 
article), the blood bank does not 
inform patients if they have another 
sexually transmitted disease, hepati- 
tis B. It amply throws away the 
contaminated blood. “And we won't 
fell t bent ,aitbfiT.”.avers 


Bar-Shany. “This will not become a 
way to tell someone about his sta- 
tus.” * 

But the Directcr-Gcneru! of the 
Health Ministry. Dr. Dan Michaolt. 
has different ideas. 

“Yes. of course, we'll tell the 
carrier that he has Aids,” he told me. 
“We'll do three tests at the blood 
donor hank - the first two will iden- 
tify Aids curriers, those with the 
virus present in their blood. They 
will, we imagine. - based on U.S. 
figures, which may or may not «v 
similar to those here - represent 
about 3 per cent of the blood tested. 
We will not notify the cases ::t this 
stage. We will then do a much more 
stringent test, which verifies the pre- 
sence of the virus by a different 
technology. We expect that some J 
per cent of the 3 percent - represent- 
ing about 0.00b per cent of the blood 
donor population - will be shown to 
have signs of Aids. These people we 
will notify.” 

lr 200,000 blood units are donated 
in Israel each year, then, based on the 
U.S. findings of 0.25 per cent being 
virus positive in a survey of 500.000 
blood donations, Israel can expect hi 
have about 500 Aids virus positive 
donors to be found - and eliminated 
as donors. The question, of course, 
is, what will Israel do with these 
infected donors? 

People must be told, Michacli 
emphasized - a man who wants to 
have another child should know he is 
carrying Aids, for example. 

When we have testing, we will 
make available diagnostic centres 
for people to come and be tested, 
says Michaeli, so the threat to the 
over-worked staff of the blood banks 
will be less under threat. But “some- 
one can come and be tested, if he has 
the money,” he says wanringly. The 
Health Ministry will not bear the 
brunt of the finance needed. 

( Tomorrow, the homosexual link. ) ■ 


Bonuses also goto retirees, judgerules 


BEERSHEB A {Itim) . - Pensioners 
or employees fired from their jobs 
have the right to receive pay incre- 
ments granted to people still work- 
ing for their former employer, a 
district labour court judge ruled 
yesterday. 

The judge made the ruling in a 
complaint filed by a woman who had 
worked in the Beersheba courthouse 
for 19 years before retiring in 1979. 
When court workers were granted a 
bonus of IS2.000 in 1982, the woman 
claimed that she also deserved the 
increase. 

Labour Court Judge Yosef Rabi 
said that if two workers were to have 
the same seniority and grade, and 


one retires, it would not be fair if the 
worker who retired did not receive 
the addition as well. 

The ruling is based on a pledge by 
a city judge to Histadrut representa- 
tives that the increment would be 
granted to people who had left, even 
tf they left their jobs in the courts 
before the government were to grant 
it. 


DEDICATION. - A synagogue is to 
be dedicated this week in the west- 
ern Galilee look out point of Mitzpe 
Gita.. There are 22 families in the 
settlement, half of them newly reli- 
gious Jews. 


He called me Goebbels 

PETAH TTKVA. (Him) - A mem- 
ber of the Yehud local council has 
filed a criminal slander complaint 
against the deputy council head for 
allegedly calling him ■'Goebbeb,''. 

In the complaint, heard yesterday 
in the magistrates court here. Yosef 
Rappaport alleges that at a council 
meeting in April this year. Mor- 
dechai Link shouted at him, y You're 
worse than Goebbels. You are 
Goebbels.” 

Rappaport. the head of the Likud 
faction in the council, accuses Link 
of making the remark in front of the 
other council members and town 
residents who were present at the 
meeting. 


The Five- Star Hotels 
With a Sixth Sense 

* * * ★ ★ 


They know just what their guests 
appreciate in the morning — 
The Jerusalem Post. 



The Jerusalem Hilton 

The following fine Israeli hotels distribute 
complimentary copies of The Jerusalem Post 
to guests every day: 

The Hotel Inter-Continental, Jerusalem 
The King Solomon Sheraton, Jerusalem 
Ramada Renaissance Hotel, Jerusalem _ 
The Aviya Sonesta Beach Hotel, Eilat 
The RamadaContinentai, TelAviv 
The Jerusalem Plaza Hotel . ' 

The Jerusalem Hilton - 
, The Tdl Aviv- Hilton : 

The T»1 Aviv Sheraton. 

The Laramme, Jerusalem 
The Diplomat r-Tel Aviv. 

• The Tel AvivPleza 
TheAstoria. Tel Ativ 

THE JERUSALEM 



A House in Ramot 
Only Advantages! 


★ A house ★ And a garden ★ And a great view ★ And 

high quality of life ★ And only 10 minutes from the 

centre of Jerusalem ★ And the possibility of flexible mortgage 

arrangements , „ iBTHHHT 

and all this for only (from) is m&sowoo 


Come and size up the advantages of Ramot 
at the model villa, Saturdays, 1 1 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Additional details: 

Yuval-GadLtd. 

Clal Centre, 97 Yafo, Jerusalem 
(plus VAT) Tel. 02-234494/5 g 

Tomer Jerusalem Ltd. ? 

2 Herbert Samuel, Jerusalem 
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Army puts down Thai coup attempt 


BANGKOK. - Thai troops crushed 
a coup attempt masterminded by a 
disgruntled former army colonel 
yesterday after a 10 -hour confronta- 
tion in which authorities said four 
people were killed and 59 wounded. 

Among the dead were two west- 
ern journalists caught in a hail of 
gunfire in the centre of Bangkok 
from tanks manned by rebels. 

The dawn putsch, involving up to 
500 rebels who had commandeered 
22 tanks, collapsed after the govern- 
ment issued a “surrender or die” 
ultimatum. Authorities said die two 
ringleaders, cashiered colonel Man- 
oon Roopkhacbora and his brother. 
Air Force squadron leader Manas, 
had surrendered. 

Prime Minister Prem Tinsu lan on- 
da raced home from an official visit 
to Indonesia- after the coup attempt. 
He went on television after landing 
in southern Thailand and said his 
first priority was to restore national 
unity and clear up any misunder- 
standings in the military. 

Prem survived a takeover bid. 


dabbed die April Fool's Coup, led 
' by Roopkhachom in 1981. Yester- 
day’s revolt, mainly affecting the 
area of Government House in the 
old quarter of Bangkok, caught 
Thais by surprise -and many were 
unaware the attempt had taken 
place. 

Starting at the government's sur- 
render deadline, rebel soldiers man- 
ning tanks in the Supreme Com- 
mand Compound, winch served as 
the rebel base, began to throw down 
their arms. 

Acting armed forces commander 
Gen. Ttenchai Sirisumptmn said 59 
' people, 29 of them soldiers, were 
wounded in a tank-led rebel attack 
on the army radio station. Killed 
were a soldier, a civilian Thai 
woman, and Australian Neil Davis 
and American Bill Latch, who both 
worked for Che U.S. television net- 
work NBC. 

Davis and Latch fell as rebel M-41 
and M-48 tanks opened fire on the 
radio station to t^r to stop loyalist 
broadcasts, and machinegun and pis- 


tol bursts and exploding grenades 
rang through the compound. Davis, 
52, the network's correspondent and 
cameraman in Bangkok , died at the 
scene while soundman Latch died 
. during emergency surgery several 
, hours later. 

The battle ended in 20 minutes 
with the rebels seriously damaging 
but failing to seize control of the 
station. 

The leaders of the coup attempt, 
including former prime minister 
' Kriangsak Cbomanand, had 
announced over Radio Thailand that 
drey had formed the “Revolutionary 
Party" and were seizing power “to 
correct the seriously deteriorating 
situation of die economy. ” 

The firing triggered panic in the 
vicinity of Government House and 
surrounding areas as office workers 
and students scampered for safety. 

But elsewhere in Bangkok the 
situation looked normal and people 
went about their business as usual. 
Banks, the stock exchange and Dong 
Mating International Airport were 
operating normally. (Reuter, AP) 



Hebei tanks leave the area of the old parliament building in 
of a 10-boor coup attempt surrendered to loyalist troops. 


afte 

(Reuter telephoto) 


Last-minute Dutch bid against cruise bases 


AMSTERDAM (Reuter). - With 
only weeks left before the Nether- 
lands must decide on siting cruise 
missiles, the anti-nuclear movement 
here has launched a petition in an- 
11 th hour bid to keep the arms off 
Dutch soil. 

The Anti-Cruise Committee 
(KKN) hopes to present millions of 
signatures to parliament next month 
before the legislature’s decides on 
November 1 whether or not to 
accept 48 U.S. missiles. 

The Netherlands is the last to 
make up its mind out of five Euro- 
pean Nato countries set to receive 
the medium-range weapons. Bri- 
tain, West Germany, Italy and Bel- 


gium have already agreed. 

The Dutch cabinet, threatened 
with a split on the issue in June 1984, 
decided to accept the missiles this 
November only if the number of 
Soviet SS-20 missiles deployed had 
risen from the total at the time of 
378. 

Nato puts the Soviet arsenal at 423 
and recent official statements here 
suggest the government now sees 
cruise deployment as inevitable in 
the absence of a real Soviet freeze. 

However, the Netherlands has a 
long history of neutrality and a 
strong pacifist movement which is 
highly suspicious of all nuclear ques- 
tions. Recent polls suggest that more 


than 55 per emit of the population 
oppose deployment. 

The KEN'S petition is- the latest 
populat-cndeavour to persuade the 
government to resist pressure from 
Nato partners and hold oat against 
the siting of the missiles. 

The petition was launched at a 
rally in Woensdrecht, the small town 
near the Belgian border where- the 
missfles will be sited if deployment is 
approved. The first 1,000 signatures 
came from notables including the 
Bishop of Breda and Nobel Econo- 
mics Prize-winner Jan Tinbergen. 

More than 5 million petition cards 
are being delivered to every house- 
hold in the country. 


Iraq says it kills thousands, hits Kharg 


MANAMA, Bahrain (AP). - Iraq 
announced yesterday another air 
raid on Iran’s Kharg Island oil ter- 
minal and said its air and ground 
forces had crushed an Iranian offen- 
sive in the northern sector of the 
Persian Gulf warfront, killing 
“thousands” of Iranian troops. 

An Iraqi military spokesman in 
Baghdad said Iraqi jet fighters and 
helicopters, supporting artillery, 
armour and infantry units, took part 
in a day-long onslaught on the 
Iranian troops who “attempted to 


cross the Iraqi border in the sector 
of tiie 5th Army Corps. 

“The enemy remnants Bed in 
panic under intense Iraqi fire, leav- 
ing corpes littering the mountains 
and valleys," the spokesman said. 

According to the Iranian account, 
the Islamic republic's combatants 
started a three-pronged thrust, 
pushing across minefields ■" 

One company of the Al-Mossanna 
commando battalion of the 22 nd 
division of the second army of Iraq 
was “totally crushed,” and another 


sustained heavy casualties, the Ira- 
nian news agency Ima reported. 

The attack on Kharg Island, which 
lies in the Iraq-Iran war zone in the 
gulf waterway south of die 1,380- 
kflometre-long war front, was the 
eighth in a spate of bombing raids by 
the Iraqi air force since August 15. 

. .The Iraqi military spokesman said 
eight tons of incendiary bombs were 
dropped on die island in a “fierce 
raid,” in response to Ir anian Presi- 
dent Ali Khamenei’s threats to the 
entire golf region. 


14 Portuguese die 
fighting forest fire 

LAMEGO. Portugal (Reuter). - 
Fourteen volunteer firemen were 
burned to death Sunday night after 
being overcome by smoke from a 
blaze they were fighting in nigged 
woodland in northern Portugal, 
police said yesterday. 

It was the worst fire disaster this 
year in Portugal, where thousands of 
firemen have been combating a 
spate of summer blazes, which have 
destroyed large areas of valuable 
forest. 

A police spokesman in'Lamego, 
some 300 kilometres north of Lis- 
bon, said 15 firemen, all volunteers 
from the town of Armamar, east of 
Lamego, were called out Sunday 
night to fight a blaze raging in sur- 
rounding - wood- and scrub-co- 
vered hills. 

The charred bodies of 14 of them 
were. found early yesterday by a 
search party bf police and local resi- 
dents. One of the team survived and 
was being treated in hospital. 

ANTI-SMOKING. - British anti- 
smoking campaigners are consider- 
ing suing tobacco companies for 
damages on behalf of smokers who 
develop lung cancer and other dis- 
eases. 


PELTOURS 

RELIABILITY and SECURITY, 
RIGHT DOWN THE LINE 


GOING ABROAD? 

Come to the giant of Israeli tourism 
companies, established and reliable, experts 
in the efficient organization of the complete 
range of tourism activities. Peltours — 
Israel tourism company No. 1 — with a 
record of 65 years' service in Israel. 


DREAMING ABOUT 
AN OVERSEAS TRIP? 

Peltours takes care of everything: flight 
tickets, hotel bookings anywhere in the 
world, organized tours, car rental — even 
tickets to London shows. 

Peltours is also No. 1 in incoming tourism 
to Israel. In recognition of its efficient 
services, large turnover and reliability, 
Peltours was awarded the 1983 gold medal 
as outstanding promoter of tourism. 
Peltours has 11 branches in Israel, and 
representatives throughout the world. 
Every Peltours office in this country has 
travel experts well versed in organizing 
group tours. 

Peltours is a financially sound company. 


UPCOMING CONGRESS? 

Peltours are the experts in organ i zing 
national and international congresses in 
Israel. Peltours has a fully staffed 
conference department, to take care of 
special events and hotel arrangements. 
Peltours provides careful planning, right 
down the line. 


NEED A FORWARDING 
AGENT? 

Peltours handles the shipping of 
commercial and private consignments, to 
and from Israel, by air and sea, as well as 
customs clearing. Peltours has an efficient 
freight department, part of worldwide 
network that ensures your consignment will 
reach its destination quickly and cheaply. 


WANT TO TOUR ISRAEL? 

Every Peltours office has an internal 
tourism section, to take care of your hotel 
reservations and tours, and with 
information on tourism throughout Israel. 
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ISRAEL’S PREMIER TOURISM COMPANY, 1920-1985 


Pope tells Liechtensteiners 
sexual love not private matter 


VADUZ, Liechtenstein (Reuter). - 
Saying sexual love between man and 
woman should not be a private mat- 
ter, Pope John Paul pleaded with 
adolescents to remain chaste until 
marriage and made one of his 
fiercest attacks yet on abortion. 

The pope spoke out on sex when 
visiting this tiny Alpine principality 
on Sunday. 

Ata youth rally hesaid premarital 
sex hindered rather than helped in 
the choice of a permanent partner. 

“You should cultivate those forms 
of love and tenderness that . are 
appropriate to the preliminary na- 
ture of your friendly relations,” the 
pope told young Roman Catholics. 

An earlier sermon had denounced 
abortion, a subject to which he re- 
turned when meeting government 
leaders at the castle of Prince Franz 
Joseph II, ruler of the tiny state of 
27,000 mostly Catholic inhabitants. 

“Abortion and taking the child's 
life are repulsive crimes/' the pope 
said. 


Vatican sources said that, in 
saying sexual love was not a private 
matter, the pope seemed to break 

new ground in taking church author- 
ity in individual behaviour a step 
further. 

Liechtenstein - it encompasses 
just 160 square kilometres - felt 
honoured that the spiritual leader of 
300 million Roman Catholics spent a 
whole day here. 

“Without doubt it has enhanced 
our position in the world,” .a govem- 
ment spokesman said. “It is part of 
the steady process of greater auton- 
omy in foreign policy which is caking 
place.” 

Tho ugh tied to western neighbour 
Switzerland in a mutually advan- 
tageous customs union and defence 
pact, Liechtenstein has in recent 
years started taking foreign policy 
initiatives. 

It opened diplomatic relations 
with the Holy. See ahead of the 
pope’s visit. 


No one hurt as jet makes forced landing 


LONDON (Reuter). - A U.S. air- 
liner made an emergency landing at 
London's Heathrow airport yester- 
day after one of its engines burst into 
flames, airline officials and passen- 
gers said. 

The Trans World Airlines (TWA) 
Boeing 747 jumbo jet, with 94jws- 
s^ngers on board, was oaJhe. final 
kg. of a Sight -from Boston in the 
U.S. to Copenhagen via London 
when one of its four engines was shat 
down, a TWA spokesman said. 

The plane, flight number TW754, 
landed safely and no one was hurt. 


The passengers were transferred to 
other airlines for the flight to 
Copenhagen. • 

The pilot said one of the turbines 
broke up. “I (fid one circuit of the 
airport and came straight back in. 
There were no problems. It was all 

rontiae/’ . 

- The jet's JT9D engines were made 
by U.S. manufacturers Pratt and 
Whitney, builders of the engine that 
exploded on a British Boeing 737 last 
month at Manchester airport in 
northern England, starting a fire that 
killed 55 people. 


Iranian singer and host flogged after party 


TEHERAN (Renter). - Iranian sin- 
ger Neemat Akasi was publicly flog- 
ged with some of his audience for 
gambling and drinking at a party, the 
Islamic Republic reported yester- 
day. 

Akasi, who became famous be- 
fore the 1979 Islamic revolution, 
received 50 lashes and was sentenced 
to a year in exile. His place of exile 
was not mentioned. 

The host of the party was sent- 


enced to a year in prison after receiv- 
ing 50 lashes, while others at the 
Friday night party were also whip- 
ped and sent to jail, the newspaper 
said. 

Teheran public prosecutor Mir 
Emadi oversaw the whippings and 
said afterwards: “As I promised in 
my speech before Friday prayers, 
perpetrators of corruption, prostitu- 
tion and vice will be dealt with 
resolutely.” 


Norwegian election seen as close fight 


OSLO (Reuter). - Norway was vot- 
ing yesterday in close-run general 
elections, with the left-wing opposi- 
tion confident of a narrow victory 
over the ruling centre-right coalition 
of Prime Minister Kaare Wifloch. 

Labour leader Gro Harlem 
Brundtland predicted that her party 
would be victorious when votes were 


counted last night, but opinion polls 
showed little or no gap between the 
Socialist and non-Sodalist blocs. 

Voting in half of Norway's 454 
districts began Sunday, and con- 
servative officials sit'd a higher turn- 
out reported in some impoverished 
outlying areas could favour the 
Labour Party. 


Grenade kills 7 Nicaraguans 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua (AP). - 
An unidentified attacker lobbed a 
hand grenade in die middle of a 
packed dance floor at a high-school 
party in a northern town, killing 
seven people and wounding 35, a 
witness to die attack said yesterday. 

The witness said the attack took 
place in Ocotal before dawn Sunday. 
Ocotal is 232 kilometres north of 
Managua. 

Adolfo Beteta, a spokesman for 
die Nicaraguan Red Cross in Man- 
agua, confirmed the attack took 
place. He said that he could not 
confirm the number of dead, but said 
35 people had been hospitalized. ...... 

“Everything was joyful, when 
shortly after midnight someone 
threw a fragmentation grenade on 
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the dance floor,” the witness said. 
The witness said about 200 people 
were inside the .building when the 
atta ck deta ined. 

According to the witness, pupils 
and their parents and friends were 
celebrating the fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the local high school. 

, Ocotal, the capital of Nuevo Sego- 
vi a pro vince, has been the scene of 
fhghting for months between troops 
loyal tp the leftist Sandinista govern- 
ment and U.S.- supported rebels 
based in neighbouring Honduras. 

Green guards for 
Gaddafi at UN 

ABU DHABI (Renter). — Libya will 
recruit “Revolutionary Guards” 
from around the world to accom- 
pany its leader, Muammar Gaddafi, 
on his forthcoming trip to the UN, a 
Libyan official was quoted as saying 
yesterday. 

ittLofmation official Mousa 
Zakfam told Abu Dhabi’s Al-Itdhad 
newspaper that the guards would be 
part of the official Libyan delega- 
tion, ' 

Zaloum said the force, to be 
named the International Revolu- 
tionary Green Guard, would be 
“composed of Arab and internation- 
al revolutionary committees and re- 
sistance movements.” 

.The colour green is often associ- 
ated jwfo Islam, and Gaddafi pub- 
lished agreen book, expounding his 
ideas bn Islamic socialism. 



Awesome 

Ivan 

new YORK (Reuter). - Ivan Lendl 
of Chechoslovakia* ended a tbree- 
vear losing streak in the final of the 
U.S. Open Tennis Championship* 
when he overpowered John McEn- 
roe 7-6 (7-1). 6-3, 64 to become the 
first foreign male player to capture 
the men’s title in eight years. 

In perhaps the finest performance 
of his career in a major tournament, 
the second-seeded Lendl recovered 
from a slow start to overwhelm 
McEnroe with his powerful ground- 
strokes. strong serve and a surpri- 
singly effective net game. 

The tall, gaunt Lendl's surprising 
gtraight-set triumph also compiled a 
triumph for Czcstaosfevak tennis. 
Ham Mandtikova took (he women's 
crown; Helena Sokova, partnered by 
Claudia Kohde-Kibch of West Ger- 
many, won the women’s doubles; 
former Czech Martina Navratilova 
won the mixed, together with Heinz 
Gunthardt of Switzerland. Among 
the juniors. Andrea Hoiikova and 
Radka Zrubafcova won the doubles, 

and Hofikofe reached the flnab of the 


In winning, Ihe 25-yeor-oM Lend) became thr 
lint right-handed pteyw M win H* nw’i 
crown In the Open since Australia's John New- 
Id tm. and the tin* forefen player la 
earn the AamptensUp trophy stare GnHtmno 
Vitas of Argentina In 1977. 

Lendl, who had earned the repu- 
tation of being a player who faltered 
under pressure, was in devastating 
form as he became helpless under 
the awesome assault. 

After dropping hta nm service to foil behind 
03 in the firs* set. Until never lost Ui Mg we 
again, white breaking McEnroe's wicked twin 
Krvior three times. McEnroe was able lo reach 
breakpoint ea Lendl’s scree oirit once alter that 
break. 

Therea fte r the New Yorker, who fcqtt fus 
notorious temper In check throughout the 
match, never was able to get to dewe on Lendl's 
serve. 

LcncB'a tarfndMity on sctvkr was relkctcd 
ht hfa MU service games, when be held at lore 
seven times whB* yielding only (Ire points ta his 
other five service games. That was a augaifteeoi 
performance, which, coupled with ht. withering 
fAip shots and deadly volleys, left McEnroe 
on the defensive and unable fo cope. 

In aB. Lendl hammered acro» 42 outright 
women - IS forehands, 14 backhands. 12 
voDeys and one overhead, as acainst 17 by 
McEnroe. 

After the victory, the Ciechoskwak. who 
never shows anj anodon on coart, dropped hh 
Vacket and jumped in Ibe abr, thrusting bis arms 
upwards. 

“This b (tie biggest utantamon I fee) in the 
world and the championship of the country 
where I ct\Joy Hving very much.*’ said Lendl, 
who lives in rarity Greenwich, Connecticut. 
“I'm so happy pm not even going to try to 
describe ft.” 

“I took a dlforent approach to the Open from 
previous years.'' Lendl added. “I tried to lead a 
normal BIc and do what ( amaOy do. 1 have been 
doing everything normal, playing with my dogs, 
shooting golf and so on." 

McEnroe, said be probably had not been at 
bis beat since he had had to play his 
«nnU lnd match against Mots W Hander of 
Sweden hi sweltering beat the previous after- 


Rose ties record 

NEW YORK (AP). - Cincinnati’s 
Pete Rose joined TY Cobb as base- 
ball’s all-time hit leader as the Reds 
and the Chicago Cubs played to a 2-2 
tie in a game railed after nine innings 
because of darkness at Wriglev 
Field. 

Rose struck out against Lee Smith 
in the ninth inning with Runners on 
first and second, none out and the 
score tied. But his 2-for-5 day at the 
plate - both hits were singles - 
brought him to 4,191 career hits. 

“I was very happy all day with tie way the 
people here rec te ved me.*' said Rose, who can 
now break the record m Cincinnati. where Ok 
R eds start a income homestead against San 
Dtego. The bns there wBl be received np like the 
tans here. It was a very nk* reception they gave 
me here.” 

Both Ore New Vert (earns had good days. The 
Met* came through 4-3 against the Dodgers, 
although it took them 14 to do so. 

MooMe Wilson hit the first pitch of the 14th 
taabg over the left -side fence for a winning 
homer. Meanwhile Atlanta obliged (he Mcti by 
walloping St. Louis 1-3. The Yankees bent the 
OaMoad A’s 9-S, taking them lVi games bebtod 
Toronto. 

American League: Sunday 

Seattle «, Detroit 2; Toronto 10, Minnesota 9r 
New York9, Oakland 6; Caflfornta 7, Baltimore 
4, 11 innings; Boston 8, Cleveland 1 ; Kansas 
City IT, MBwasfcce II, 11 mntam: Chicago 8. 
Texas 6, 

National League: Sunday 

Ctadnnati 5, Chicago 5. Tie. 9 Innings, dark- 
ness; Atlanta 7, St, Loots* New York 4. Los 
Angeles* RhRadetphfa 9, San Diego 7; Mon- 
treal 9, San Flra&eisco 6, Ifl innings. 


Super-shocks 
as NFL opens 


NEW YORK tAF). - The San Fransisco 49er» 
defending super bowl champions, and the 

Na fewa d Football League Chaaiptooship final, 

ZZzFiFSS! 0 * ***** 0,1 Saada ^ * *** 

opened us rath season. 

Tta rejuvenated Minnesota viUogs, under 
Bad Grant, who ks bade as coach alter a 
one-ye ar Matas ta which the team plummeted to 
» 3-13 record, shocked the 49ecs 28-21. The 
°° CTa ’ N^rKed by running back Mite 
Hauer's two touchdowns in hb NFL debut. 

upsuled the Doiphtas 26-23. 

toot her NFL games, tt was Pittsburgh 45. 

j; Tamp. Bay 2& 

“f 7 * New Orleans 27; Detroll 28. 

E ^ had CntB » 
Seattle 28, Cindotuti 24; New York Giants 21, 

jWfcddpUa fc Sl Louis 27. Cfevdand 24. 
*"“*■** Us Angeles Raiders 31. New York 
Jtisfl; &n Dfcgo 14, Boffato 9; knd Los Aageltt 
Rams 28, Denver 18. 

Haifa’s soccer facelift 

By DAVID RUpGE 

5£®^" Kforrt EBea* Municipal Sta- 


to reopen today after a Sl.S mtUion fredift. 
math the flotation, the stadium is pKttae 

7 ~ Bnalbetween Betar Jerusalem 
Maccabl Ftaab 771 va, and a enmta-rri 
Maecahl Haifa versos Shlmahon Tel Aviv. 

Golf 

George Burns won the PGA Ba 
of Boston Gold Classic with 267. ; 
stokes ahead of Greg Norman a 
John Mahaffey. Nancy Lopez sanl 
tive-foot btr^e putt on the third fa< 

p If Ud f^ Payoff to win t 

Portland Ping championship. 
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Points 

Of Contention 

Congress May Give Reagan 
His Tax Bill Despite All Else 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 


. Washington 

P RESIDENT REAGAN and Congress returned 
Last week from their summer break remarkably 
divided over the political agenda for the rest of 
the year. Mr. Reagan was determined to mount 
what his assistants call “the fall offensive” on behalf of' 
his tax revision plan, the centerpiece of his second-term 
legislative program. Senators and representatives re- 
ported, however, that they had found little enthusiasm at 
home for the tax program. They said they were more 
eager to deal with trade policy, deficit reduction, sanc- 
tions against South Africa and price supports for farm- 
ers, issues on which they axe seriously at odds with the 
President. 

The view at the White House was that Mr. Reagan’s 
personal popularity — his approval rating stands at an 
unusually high 65 percent, according to the latest public 
opinion polls — would enable him to generate support for 
bis tax plan and overcome Congressional opposition on 
other issues. “The President feels we are dealing from a 
position of strength,” said his spokesman, Larry 
Speakes. “He didn’t get to 65 points with a song and a 
dance and a nice smile.” 

With that in mind, Mr. Reagan took to the road, as he 
plans to do at least weekly through the fall. On Labor 
Day, he gave a campaign-style speech in Independence, 
Mo., calling the tax system “unfair, unworkable and un- 
productive” and saying it “yields great amounts of reve- 
nue but even greater amounts of discontent, disorder and 
disobedience.” He followed with a similar speech Thurs- 
day at North Carolina State University in Raleigh. 

However* Representative Dick Cheney of Wyoming, 
a member of the Republican leadership and normally a 
Reagan loyalist, reflected the view of many of his col- 
leagues when he said it would be a “mistake” for the 
White House “to assume that the enormous popularity of 
the President is somehow a reflection that the country at 
large agrees with the Administration's priorities.” 
Democrats' determination to challenge Mr. Reagan’s 
stand against trade restrictions was illustrated by the 
decision last week of the leaders of the House Ways end 
. : Means Committee fo delay for a week, until Sept. 23,; the 
startofsesskrasto draft tax-legislation^ to committee 
could hSld'aliearirig on trade issues. • r ' : ’ 
Nonetheless, the President, -at tea&r for the toe 
being, seems to have the upper hand on taxes. Members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who are holding in- 
formal discussi o ns an taxes this weekend at a country re- 
treat an hour from Washington, have no doubt that the 
committee will approve tax legislation next month. 

The last obstacle in the way of the committee’s 
beginning to draft a tax measure was cleared last week 
when the Treasury submitted three modest refinements 
in the President’s tax plan to raise an additional $22.9 bil- 
lion over five years. That meant the package would gen- 
erate almost precisely the same revenue as the current 
tax system. Representative Dan Rostenkowski of Illi- 
nois, the committee chairman, had warned that he would 
not begin writing legislation until the Administration pre- 


sented proposals chat were “revenue ne&trai.” 

Describing what the committee’s tax bill is likely to 
look like, a top staff member said, “The primary colors 
are basically going to be the same as the President’s, but 
the shadings will be different on a number of elements. ” 
In other words, the Committee is expected to vote lo re- 
duce tax rates for individuals and corporations, increase 
the personal exemption allowed taxpayers and their de- 
pendents, abolish many deductions and credits and, 
based on the best available estimates, raise neither more 
nor less revenue than the existing tax law. 

Within that framework, the committee will probably 
look for compromises cm such issues as the deductibility 
of state and local taxes, business depreciation and taxa- 
tion of the oil and gas industry. The panel will almost cer- 
tainly vote to continue the special deduction for working 
couples and to scrap an Administration proposal that 
would allow companies to deduct 10 percent of the divi- 
dends they pay shareholders. The betting now is that the 
Ways and Means Committee's bill will go to the floor of 
the House under rules allowing few amendments and will 
be passed by the House intact this fall. 

The Easy Part 

There a re three main reasons why the House seems 
likely to approve a sweeping tax bill embracing the 
President’s basic specifications, despite the lack of inter- 
est in the issue around the country. 

First, many, perhaps most, representatives agree 
with the President that the tax system is unfair and inef- 
ficient and needs to be changed. Second, the very fact 
that members of Congress are not hearing much from 
their constituents on taxes means that efforts by lobby- 
ists, to create a strong grass-roots movement in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Reagan's tax plan have not taken hold. 

\ Finally, and most important. House Republicans 
have no interest in challenging their popular President, 
and Democratic leaders, especially Speaker Thomas P. 
O’Neill Jr. and Mr. Rostenkowski, are convinced that if 
they block the President’s tax bill, Mr. Reagan will ac- 
cuse Democrats in the 1986 midterm elections of caving 
in to special interests. 

The President’s prospects in the Senate are more 
tenuous. The Administration's script is for the House to 
approve the tax bill by such a large margin that senators 
; wiH-be faced, in the weirds of doe official, “with only one 
choice —‘being for or against tax reform . ' ’ 

'■ ■ But the political situation in tbe Senate is much dif- 
ferent from that in to House. Many Republicans believe 
they were burned by the President in the budget negotia- 
tions earlier in the year and are in no mood to do him 
favors. Democratic senators, much more than their 
counterparts in the House, have close ties to commercial 
interests that now benefit from favorable tax treatment. 

Senator Dave Durenberger of Minnesota, a Republi- 
can member of the Finance Committee, expressed the di- 
lemma faced by many senators. Mr. Reagan, he said, is ' 
“out of touch with reality” and ought to be concentrating 
on the deficit rather than taxes. But Mr. Durenberger 
said he was not going to be the one to block the tax bill. 
“Part of me is trapped by my President,” he said, “so, 
I’m going to participate in the process.” 
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Associated Press 

Policemen in an armored vehicle near Cape Town, South Africa. 


South Africa’s Troubles Spread 


I T has been a year since a con- 
frontation in the sprawling 
township of Sharpevifle 
claimed 29 lives and began South 
Africa's latest cycle of racial con- 
flict. The bleak anniversary was 
marked in typically tragic fash- 
ion last week as the death toll 
from the year of stiff e passed 670 
and mixed-race youths buried 
rocks and firebombs at suburban 
homes owned by whites, the first 
time turmoil has spread into 
white neighborhoods. 

Nor was civil unrest all Preto- 
ria had on its mind.' A week after 
international bankers served no- 
tice that they would not roll over 
billions of dollars of loans, a Gov- 
ernment that took pride in its 
credit rating halted repayments 
until Dec. 31. Controls to stem the 
flow of currency out of the coun- 
try were re-introduced, prevent- 
ing foreign companies from 
removing assets; The moves 
were intended, an economist 
said, to provide “a breathing 
space.” The rand rebounded 
from a record low but soon' 
plunged again, prompting a Gov-, 
eminent promise to stand behind 
the banks. - Gold provides about 
half of South Africa’s foreign ex- 
change, and a walkout by miners 
at five gold mines and two collier- 
ies could have compounded the 
Government’s woes. -But r the 
union “suspended” _ the strike 


after a few days to spare miners 
dismissal and eviction from com- 
pany hostels, as the mine owners 
had threatened. 

A delegation fTOm the Euro- 
pean ' Economic Community 
came and went without announc- 
ing any economic sanctions. In 
Washington, President Reagan 
was weighing his options in the 
event Congress passes them. Mr. 
Reagan acknowledged that he 
had spoken carelessly last month 
in declaring that racial segrega- 
tion in South Africa had been 
eliminated, but insisted that his 
-policy of constructive engage- 
ment was working. 

For its part, Pretoria declared 
its commitment to “political par- - 
ticlpation for all communities at 
all levels,” but that seemed to 
mean little in the street. In Cape 
Town, where more than 39 have 
' died in two weeks, police officers 
reportedly whipped young 
- demonstrators singing, “We Are 
’ the World” and residents of white 
. suburbs opened fixe .with shot- 
guns during several nights of dis- 
turbances. There was more trou- 
ble In East London, Durban, New 
Brighton, the black districts out- 
side Johannesburg, Duncan Vil- 
lage and elsewhere. At ^Rhodes 
University, white, black and 
Asian students were arrested 
; after. a protest march. ; 


Soviet Leader’s Use of Western Press Frustrates White House 


Gorbachev, a PR Commissar’s Dream 


and Konstantin U. Chernen- 
ko, could scarcely be called 
charismatic, and their pub- 
lic'ou tings often drew more, 
attention to their infirmities 
than to their message. 

Mr. Gorbachev, by con- 
trast, is effective in public. 
Since coming to power in - 
March, he has traveled fre- 
quently around the country, 
always with his stylish wife 
at his side. At each stop, he 
has plunged into the streets, 
pumping flesh, scolding, 
cajoling and donning safety ’ 
helmets for the cameras in 
the best tradition of the 
American hustings. 

His direct and open style 
seems to have been equally 
effective with foreign visi- 
tors. Unlike the typical 
Soviet commissar of the 
past, he has appeared en- 
tirely at ease with foreign? 



Tan 


Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev (left) talking with workers at a gas 
compressor station In Tumen, Siberia, last week. 


By SERGE SCHMEMANN 


MOSCOW 

I N a few deft strokes last week, Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev showed that President Reagan is not 
likely to be the only “great communicator” at 
the summit in November. 

First the Soviet leader sat down with the editors 
of Time Magazine and accused Washington of 
making relations worse while the Russians were 
trying to act with “restraint.” The Reagan Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Gorbachev argued in a session 
that lasted more than two hours, was trying to re- 
duce the meeting to a joust of “supergladiators.” 

Next Mr. Gorbachev received eight senators led 
by Robert C. Byrd, the'minority leader, and told 
them his envoys would instantly offer “radical 
proposals” at the Geneva arms talks if only the 
Americans abandoned their drive for the “milita- 
rization of space.” 

Finally, as Mr. Gorbachev took off for Siberia to 
resume his domestic politicking at the gas and oil 
fields of Tyumen, Tass warned that if Washington 
went ahead with the planned test of a satellite-kill- 
ing rocket, Moscow would resume deploying such 
weapons, ending a unilateral “moratorium” an- 
nounced two years ago by Yuri A. Andropov. 

Mr. Gorbachev's array of sticks and carrots 
may not have been new in substance. But as Mr. 
Reagan seemed quick to understand, the chal- 
lenge lay not so much in what the Soviet leader 
said as in his ability to take his case directly to the . 
American public. The White House noted with ir- 
ritation that Mr. Reagan had asked, as far back as 
January, to appear on Soviet television (which 
Richard M. Nixon had done during a state visit in 
1972 ), but that Moscow had not even responded. 

To date, Mr. Reagan's only attempts to appeal 
directly to the Soviet people have been a couple of 
talks on the Voice of America, but its Russian-lan- 
guage broadcasts have been jammed since 2980 
and can be heard by only a relative handful of 
Russians. Moreover, because the Voice is regu- 
larly depicted in the Soviet press as subversive 
and hostile, Mr. Reagan's broadcasts have had 
clandestine connotations. 

Mr. Gorbachev seemed to be taking unilateral 
advantage of the West's free press while keeping 
his own tightly controlled media to himself. 

To be sure, Soviet leaders have always bad this 
advantage. But since the days of Nikita S. Khru-. 
shchev, the Kremlin has lacked a leader with the 
ability to capitalize on it. The personalities df his 
successors, Leonid I. Brezhnev, Mr. Andropov . 


ers as he wrapped standard Soviet policy in at- 
tractive packages of candor, wit and personal 
asides. After last week's meeting. Senator Byrd 
characterized the Soviet leader with a heady 
string of adjectives: “articulate, tough, able, seri- 
ous.” The other senators said much the same. 

Mr. Gorbachev is likely to press his advantage 
when he travels to Paris early next month, and 
especially at the summit meeting with Mr. Rea- 
gan in Gttova. 

Yet it is unlikely that Mr. Gorbachev’s “new 
style” could ever extend to giving Mr. Reagan 
equal time on Soviet television. In the West, the 
appearance of a forceful and even (banning 
Soviet leader on magazine covers may be a nov- ‘ 
elty, but it Is hardly sensational. 

In the Soviet Union, a candid appearance on 
television by the American President — espe- 
cially Mr. Reagan, who has been regularly vilified 
here — would be almost revolutionary. 

Access to information remains probably the 
most jealously guarded monopoly or the Soviet 
state. Whatever small access Washington is given 
to the Soviet public has been won through arduous 
negotiation. 

The United States Embassy is allowed to main- 
tain a small exhibit of photographs on its 'outer 
wall, but Russians are reluctant to tarry there 
under the eyes of K.G.B. agents stationed in force 


around the building. Washington also puis out a 
Russian-language magazine called “America”: 
its circulation is limited and controlled. And the 
American Ambassador is invited each year to 
make a brief televised address on July 4. But 
when his message has not been lo the Kremlin’s 
taste, it has been summarily canceled. 

Yet the result of strict limits on information — 
the jamming, censorship and control of domestic 
media; the treatment of Western journals as hos- 
tile ideological weapons; the restrictions on inter- 
national telephone calls, correspondence, video- 
cassettes, copying machines, even typewriters — 
is that unsanctioned information gains an enor- 
mous premium. 

Thus events like the Moscow International Book 
Fair this week are important to those Russians 
who will have the chance to leaf through Western 
volumes, even if the more “dangerous” books 
have been blocked at customs. Casual contacts 
with foreigners are cherished, despite the danger, 
A peek at a dated American news magazine is a 
treat, and Russians who meet foreigners regu- 
larly become sought-after sources of information. 

■ For the Kremlin, letting Mr. Reagan speak on 
Soviet television would imply approval of his re- 
marks, giving his words a resonance for Russian 
viewers that Mr. Gorbachev could never match in 
the West. 
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Reagan Responds 
To Congress 
On Trade 

President Reagan took to the of- 
fense yesterday with his defense 
against Congress's full-court press 
for protectionism. While reiterating 
his oposition to legislation “that 
would raise prices and destroy the 
jobs and prosperity trade bring to 
all,” he announced in his weekly 
radio address plans to push some of 
the nation’s bigger trading partners 
to open their doors wider to United 
States products. 

In announcing the measures, and 
ordering the United- States Trade 
Representative, Clayton Yuetter, to 
move against Japan, South Korea 
and Brazil as well as the European 
Economic Community. Mr. Reagan 
was heeding a warning that the Sen- 
ate majority leader. Bob Dole, de- 
livered earlier in the week. In his 24 
years in Congress, the Kansas Re- 
publican told the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York, be had 
“never seai stronger Congressional 
sentiment for acting on the trade 
front.” 

The broadly bipartisan sentiment 
has expressed itself in the introduc- 
tion of 300 bills mandating tariffs or 
quotas on imports of everything 
from shirts and sweaters to water- 
beds. But the principal measures 
aim not at specific imports but at 
countries with large trade surpluses 
with the United States. One such bill, 
for instance, would give each coun- 
try a chance to reduce its surplus be- 
fore surcharges are imposed. Under 
Section 310 of the Trade Act of 1974, 
which Mr. Reagan invoked yester- 
day, he would take similar steps. 

The biggest of the cases involves 
the Japanese tobacco market, worth 
some $15 billion in annual sales. The 
bone of contention with South Korea 
is a refusal to let American compa- 
nies compete in its $4 billion insur- 
ance market. With Brazil, the prob- 
lem is restraints on computer im- 
ports. And the complaint with the 
Common Market is subsidies for its 
food producers. 

Congressional reaction was gen- 
erally in the too-little-too-late cate- 
gory. Although unemployment fell in 
August to 7 percent, the lowest level 
since April 1980, the latest employ- 
ment figures also show a loss of 
150,000 manufacturing jobs over the 
last year alone. 

Hard times Down 
At the Bank 

After years of falling land values, 
declining income and heavy borrow- 
ing, many fanners are deep in debt. 
So, it turned out last week, is. the 
Farm Credit Administration, which 
oversees the nation’s farmer-owned 
banking system and for the first time 
in 40 years expects to lose more 
money on bad loans than it will earn 
in interest. As its governors met to 
weigh (heir options, high on the list 
was a request for a Federal bailout 
— a prospect the Reagan Adminis- 
tration does not find pleasing, both 
because it is apposed to intervention 
on general principles and because in- 
tervention in this case would be ex- 
pensive. 

The Farm Credit System, a net- 
work of 37 banks that sell securities 
to raise money it lends to farmers, is 
owed $77 trillion. As of March, its so- 
called nonperforming loans, which 
include defaults, foreclosures and 
loans on which repayment has been 
extended, came to $11.2 billion. That 
was up from $9.1 billion in January, 
and the difficulties have spread from 
short-term planting loans to longer- 
term farm mortgages. A still more 
severe crunch is expected in 18 to 24 
months as bad debts accelerate. 

Members of Congress said a Gov- 
ernment rescue operation, perhaps 
in the form of loan guarantees or the 
creation of an institution to take over 
bad farm debt, could increase the 
Federal deficit by $5 billion to $20 bil- 
lion. Donald E. Wilkinson, a gover- 
nor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, mentioned another kind of cost 
in a news conference. Many major 
financial institutions, he pointed out, 
including banks and insurance com- 
panies, are major holders of Farm 
Credit securities. 

Teachers Take 
To Picket Lines 

School strikes have joined football 
as a harbinger of fall. In Chicago, 
Seattle, Pittsburgh, Flint, Mich., and 
Pawtucket and Newport, R.I., as 
well as a host of other cities and 
towns, teachers were on the picket 
lines last week. 

In Chicago, 28,000 teachers were to 
have reported for work Tuesday, and 
classes were to have begun Wednes- 
day. But for the third September in a 
row, a strike shut the system before 
it could open. Gov. James R. Thomp- 
son dispatched a senior aide to shut- 
tle between the adjacent downtown 
hotel rooms of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Chicago Teachers Union 
with clause after clause of a pro- 
posed agreement. The diplomacy 
worked: an agreement was reached 
and (he 429,000 students in the na- 
tion’s third-largest system began 


school Thursday. The two-year pact 
provides for a raise of 6 percent this 
year and, if the Governor and school 
board can win from the Legislature 
$50 million more in state aid, a 3 per- 
cent raise next year. 

But schoolhouse doors remained 
shut for more than 550,000 students in 
at least five states. When contract 
between board officials and the 
union representing 3,700 teachers 
and aides in Seattle failed to produce 
an agreement, summer vacation 
was extended for 44,000 students. A 
strike against the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Pittsburgh kept 5,000 
pupils from classes. And in Pontiac, 
Mich., the -school superintendent 
threatened to dismiss all 999 striking 
teachers if they did not return. 

Bell Speaks, 
Hutton Listens 

The Justice Department came in 
for considerable criticism on Capitol 
Hill for being soft on corporate crime 
when it decided not to prosecute ex- 
ecutives of E.F. Hutton & Company 
after the brokerage house pleaded 
guilty to 2,000 felony counts of mail 
and wire fraud in a scheme to over- 
draw bank accounts. But the depart- 
ment won plaudits of sorts last week 
from an expert, former Attorney 
General Griffin B. Bell, as be re- 
ported on a three-month investiga- 
tion of tbe case that he conducted at 
tbe request of the company chair- 
man, Robert Forman. The Justice 
Department inquiry, Mr. Bell said, 
had been thorough; like Attorney 
General Edwin Meese 3d, he said he 
found no criminal culpability among 
the highest Hutton executives. 

Mr. Bell also supported Mr. 
Meese’s decision not to prosecute 
middie-level Hutton officlais. But he 
added that some of them had en- 
gaged in illegal practices. After the 
release of the Bell report, Thomas P. 
Lynch, vice chairman, duel finan- 
cial officer and secretary of the E.F. 
Hutton Group, and Thomas Moriey, 
senior vice president and money 
manager, resigned. The company 
also announced that Thomas W. Rae, 
Hutton’s general counsel, would take 
early retirement. Mr. Lynch and Mr. 
Moriey were charged with laxness in 
overseeing the firm’s cash manage- 
ment operations', Mr. Rae was said 
to be responsible for a failure to re- 
spond fully to a Government sub- 
' poena of records. Mr. Bell also cited 
13 other Hutton executives, recom- 
mending disciplinary actions and 
company-imposed fines against 11 of 
them, and called for a company reor- 
ganization. “We accept his conclu- 
sions,” Hutton said, “and will imple- 
ment all his remedies.” 

Mr. Bell’s report, one of the more 
public and detailed airings of corpo- 
rate wrongdoing and mismanage- ■ 
ment in recent years, did not com- 
pletely satisfy Congress’s sleuths. 
Representative William J. Hughes, 
Democrat of New Jersey and chair- 
man of the House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee on crime, said his panel 
would continue an inquiry into tbe 
Justice Department’s handlingof the 
Hutton case, for which the compa- 
ny’s files have been subpoenaed. “To 
say there is no knowledge of criminal 
wrongdoing in the top corporate 
levels is just wrong,” Mr. Hughes 
said. “The documents show it.” 

CBS Cuts More 
Than Comers 

CBS Inc. disclosed last week how it 
would try to offset part of the high 
price it had to pay in turning back 
Ted Turner’s takeover offensive this 
summer: about 2,000 people, 7 per- 
cent of the company’s workforce, 
will be given incentives to retire 
early. Under the plan, all employees 
who are at least 55 years okl and 
have 10 years* passion credit will 
qualify for “significantly increased” 
pension benefits, CBS said. The com- 
pany’s normal retirement age is 62. 
An industry expert estimated that 
the plan might save $7 million a 
year. Tbe company has an annual 
cost-saving target of $20 million. 

CBS warned in July, when it 
bought 21 percent of its own shares to 
block the takeover effort by Mr. 
Turner, the Atlanta broadcast entre- 
preneur, that it would have to cut 
comers and some offices. The expen- - 
sive arrangement was paid for in 
cash and new securities, which car- 
ried a condition barring the type of 
offer Mr. Turner had made. The deal 
pushed CBS’s debt to $1.3 billion, 
more than three times its level at the 
end of 1984. A soft advertising mar- 
ket and disappointing demand for 
television time in the third quarter 
have hurt not only tbe network but 
the television industry. 

The retirement plan is CBS’s big- 
gest cost-saving effort so far. The 
broadcast division has been ordered 
to keep budget increases to 4 percent 
in 1986. Within tbe division, CBS 
News wants to trim $6 million. “Cor- 
porate executives are being very 
tough this year,” said a divisional 
executive who asked not to be 
named. But, he added, it is not al- 
ways hard to find places to cut back 
because “bureaucracies grow at 
night.” 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


Water Levels Are Higher Than Ever and Things Could Get Worse 



Associate*} Press 

Firefighter ferrying a family from tbeir home in LaSalle, Mich., earlier tins year when tbe area was 
bit by floods from Lake Erie. 

Great Lakes Gnaw Away 
At Shoreline’s Defenses 


By STEVEN GREENHOUSE 


CHICAGO — While the Northeast is plagued by 
drought and the Southeast is tormented by hurri- 
canes, the Middle West has its own. more subtle, 
problem — record high-water levels in the Great 
Lakes. They have caused flooding in parts of Illi- 
nois, Michigan and Indiana and have heightened 
the effects of erosion. Cellars have been flooded, 
bulkheads have been broken and some bluffs 
along the water have been so eaten away that 
they they are in danger of collapsing. 

What’s more, some shoreline experts suggest, 
the worst is yet to come. “With.the water levels 
this high, there could be serious problems when 
the fall storms Comeln October and November,” 
said James W. Fish, executive director of the 
Great Lakes Commission, a multistate body that 
Is monitoring the problem. 


The Great Lakes are no small gentle ponds, but 
the world’s largest fresh-water lake system. In 
bad storms, roaring waves gather strength from 
winds coursing across 100 miles of water, often 
reaching heights of six feet. With water levels 
running three to four feet above normal, a severe 
storm can turn backyards into wading pools. 

The main reason for tbe extremely high water 
levels is heavy rain and low evaporation; gen- 
erally the levels are highest in the spring, after 
the snow melts. “In the month of March we set a 
record for precipitation in the Michigan and 
Huron Basin,” said Michael O’Bryan, chief of 
Emergency Operations in the Detroit District in 
the Army Corps of Engineers. “And when.it 
rains, it’s of course cioudy„and thatcuts down on 
evaporation.” ; 3 ?; -.jr ■•■..■■■ . ;• r 

So far, the high water has not had drastic ef- 
fects in most lakeshore communities. Along Chi- 
cago's Lake Shore Drive, the already narrow 


beaches are simply 100 lo » ** 

in Wilmette, a stately suburb north ^f Clucago, 

Lake Michigan has largely submerged a popular 

beach at Langdon Park. . 

The Federal Government and the town are to 
spend $270,000 str^ hen ings^bimp r o^U^ 
and replacing lost sand- “People are wmjj 
about their seawalls and swimming poob Ibemg 
undermined,” said Richard A. Hansen, director 
of Wilmette’s public works department. 

In Lake Bluff, also north of Chicago, waves 
have eaten away 15 feet of a Muff overlooking 
town beach. “Wave action pounds and pulls, 
pounds and pulls it down,” said Harry KrampiU, 
chief of the coastal and water quality branch of 
tbe Chicago District in the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. "Erosion is always aggravated by high 
lake levels." Temporary measures such as sand- 
bags can help, Mr. Krampitz added, but are often 
washed out in major storms. 

Breakdown of Safeguards 

In places like LaSalle. Mich., and Luna Pier, a 
picturesque Lake Erie town of 1,500 In southern 
M ichi gan , even permanent safeguards — in Luna 
Pier’s case, a dike — did not prevent damage. A 
spring storm combined with rising water to flood 
basements, ruining furniture and carpets. 

“A lot of homes had a foot-and-a-half of water 
in their basement, said Jerry R. Welton, Luna 
Pier’s mayor. “It did $10 million of damage in the 
county. The dike is 579 feet above sea level, and 
we’ve having it elevated to 581.” The project will 
also strengthen the miie-and-one-halMong dike, 
and will cost $1.3 million, with Washington 
providing 70 percent of the money and the state 
and city pitching in with 15 percent each. 

Luke G. Cosme, a consulting engineer and 
shoreline expert for the Chicago Park District, 
cniri that high water and waves had done so much 
iHamfly to bulkheads, seawalls and beaches that 
repairs would cost $72 million here. 

“All along tbe lakefront, bulkheads are going, 
and we’re dumping in stone to protect them,” 
said Mr. Cosme. "That dissipates the wave ac- 
tion.” He wants the city to install steel piling, 
which he said could withstand the pounding of 
waves for 75 years. 

He said the severe winds that whip across the 
lake carry away each winter much of the sand on 
Chicago’s beaches. The city has installed long 
fences arid concrete traps to catch the sand, 
which is bulldozed back into place each spring. 

To lower lake levels, some Corps of Engineers 
officials hope to triple the flow of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Chicago River. That 
would lower by an inch the levels of Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron. The flow from Lake Superior into 
the lower lakes has been slowed to reduce the 
levels of Huron and Michigan by 3.5 inches. 

Army Corps officials concede that 4.5 inches is 
not a lot. One Corps official, who asked not to be 
identified, said, “For political reasons we have to 
show that we’re doing something.” Mr. Fish of 
the Great Lakes commission added, “The fact of 
the matter is that there is very little that can be 
done about the high water levels by the commis- 
sion, by the Corps, by anyone.” Mr. Cosme, who 
has" worked on shoreline matters in his district 
for 50 years, doubts that lowering the lake a few 
inches would help if Chicago had a storm like the 
worst one he remembers. “In 1929, when 1 was a 
young boy, there was a storm on Lake Michigan 
that took stones that weighed as much as eight 
tons mid moved them 300 feet,” he said. “The 
: waves reached !* to I&feet. If we had a storm like 
we did then, I don’t know what would happen.” 

Fortunately, he is not forecasting anything 
quite like that. 


Colleagues Challenge Federal Chief Judge’s Power 


A Lot Less Order in Cleveland Court 


By JAMES BARRON 


CLEVELAND — Until a few weeks 
ago, Cleveland's Federal Courthouse 
was sometimes called “Fortress Bat- 
tisti.” It is a forbidding building, 
matching, lawyers in Cleveland said, 
the power of Frank J. Battisti, for 16 
years chief judge of the United States 
District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio. But there has been a pal- 
ace revolt at the courthouse, and 
hardly anyone is calling it “Fortress 
Battisti” anymore. 

On Wednesday, the Judicial Coun- 
cil of the Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which is charged with disci- 
plining judges and mediating court 
disputes, will hold a hearing on Judge 
Battisti’s feud with tbe 10 other Fed- 
eral judges here over how much 
power he should have. 

In May, with near unanimity, the 
other judges signed a document that 
quickly became known, as their Dec- 
laration of Independence. It stripped ’ 

Judge Battisti of his administrative 
authority, and ordered him to handle 
a bill caseload instead of the half load 
that he, like most of his counterparts 
around tbe nation, had been drawing. ' 

Some of the other judges are worried 
that his refusal to take the extra 
cases may slow tbe process of justice and raise 
the constitutional issue of whether the defendants 
are getting speedy trials. Unless some action is 
taken, the judges say, some defendants may be 
discharged. 

Judge Battisti, who gained national attention 
tor pushing through a city wide busing plan to de- 
segregate the public schools, has declined re- 
quests for interviews about his colleagues' ac- 
tions. He has, however, issued two statements. In 
one, he said: “At best, the administrative matter 
before me is a tempest in a teapot. At worst, 1 am 
dealing with a group of judges who think Federal 
jurisdiction is the name of an Indian reservation 
somewhere in Montana.” In the second state- 
ment, he accused his fellow judges of “engaging 
in nothing less than a 'power play.”* 

The dispute daces from Judge Alice M. Batch- 
elder’s appointment to the bench last spring. She 
asked permission to name her own courtroom 
clerk, much the same way judges choose their 
persona] law clerks. Judge Battisti refused, cit- 
ing a long tradition of choosing clerks according 
to seniority and Civil Service rules. Judge Batch- 
elder appealed to Judge John F. Manos, who ar- 
ranged for her nominee to get the job. 

Tensions at the courthouse rose a few weeks 
later when Judge Battisti issued a one-page docu- 
ment abolishing the administrative committees 
to which he had assigned the other judges in 1983. 
His order said the committees suffered from 



Stuart Goldenberg 


“inefficiency” and a “substantial overlap in as- 
signments and confusion as to duties.” 

Some judges were upset that Judge Battisti 
had titled the document an “order,” implying the 
use of judicial rather than administrative power. 
Judge Battisti will not say whether he chose the 
term deliberately or whether it was a slip of the 
pen. The next day, however, he had his top aide 
issue an apology that said the chief judge realized 
“that he may have inadvertantly offended some 
judges by using the words ‘Order* and ’It is so or- 
dered.’ ” The previous day’s document was reis- 
sued as an “administrative memorandum.” 

Declaring Independence 

That did not sit well with his colleagues. On 
April 17, while Judge Battisti was in Toledo, 
seven of them met in Judge Thomas Lambros* 
chambers. The next day, two of the seven pre- 
sented Judge Battisti with a transcript of tbe ses- 
sion. Attached to it was an order signed by same 
of the judges nullifying the memorandum. 

Despite what he called “the clear offensiveness 
of a group of federal judges threatening the Chief. 
Judge,” Judge Battisti reconstituted the commit- 
tees. That did not mollify the other judges, either, 
who then voted for their “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” — two orders that said the court 
would function by majority rule under a commit- 


tee system, with Judge Battisti as the c* 
ministrative officer. Legal scholars say 
tion, though unusal, is not unpreceder 
documents also said meetings would 
ducted according to Robert’s Rules of 
Judge Battisti promptly declared th 
ders illegal and refused to recognize 

committees set up by the other judges v 

SKFJS^y 1 ? duties ^ thepaiiei 
abolished and then reconstituted 

Those committees had been organize* 
at about the time a grand jury was repoi 
investigating the chief judge’s handlini 

^fi^!f ?^ The t invesli8ati011 follower 

gauon by Judge Ann Aldrich that Judgi 
had channeled bankruptcy cases to a 1 
where his nephew was an associate. Th 
to whom Judge Aldrich attributed a de 
of the arrangement accused her of makii 
legation public because he had refused i 
her. Judge Battisti was not indicted 
In the ornate old Federal counboiist 
while, judicial decorum seems to havTr 
ated. Last month. Judge Battisti walker 

Saxwarjas-as 

tense of his position with the JudicialC 
the Sixth Circuit. The Council cm 
self with matters of ethics and intuit 
case. Us main function will be to decide 
much power Judge Battisti still has 
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World 


.Another Push 
For Arms Sales 
In Middle East 

Ever since Egypt turned to Mos- 
cow for weapons in the 1950's, when 
Washington refused its demands, the 
United States has kept the -arms 
pipelines open to its Middle Eastern 
friends. Pursuing that policy last 
week, the Reagan Administration 
said Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Israel 
needed advanced weapons to pro- 
mote peace and serve American se- 
curity interests. A confidential 
memorandum obtained by The New 
York Times said American weapons 
are vital to the three countries* sell- 
confidence and trust in Washington. 

Arguing for the sale of such arms, 

the Tnwnnranriiirr^ the Sanriis 

had privately promised to let Amer- 
ican military forces use its bases if 
that country is threatened by “Soviet 
aggression or in a regional crisis 
they cannot manage on their own.” 
When Iran threatened to attack 
Saudi oil fields last year, agreement 
was reached on contingency plans 
for American assistance. But the 
Saudis still will not allow the Amer- 
ican forces to train at the bases, a 
State Department official said. 

The Administration wants Con-, 
gress to permit new weapons sales to 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, in part to 
help launch talks between the Israe- 
lis and Jordanians an Palestinian 
and other issues. 

The peace process is deadlocked in 
a controversy over how to get direct 
talks started, and officials have been 
weighing the wisdom of taking new 
• American initiatives designed to 
break the impasse. 

Congress has readily authorized 
weapons for Israel. But it has balked 
at supplying the Saudis with 40 addi- 
tional F-15 jet fighters, doubling 
their F-15 strength, and at giving 
Jordan F-16 or F-20 fighters and ad- 
vanced antiaircraft missiles. Con- 
gress has said. In a nonbinding sec- 
tion of the foreign aid bill, that King 
Hussein must agree to direct talks 
with Israel as a condition for such 
sales. 

The memorandum says Israel is 
sizable to defeat '.‘any combination 
of .potential Arab adversaries.” -for* - 
dan; it adds. needs new weapons be- 
cause it is vulnerable to intimidation 
or attack by Syria, which has ob- 
tained advanced Soviet weapons. De- 
spite a possible fight with Congress, 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
said last week that “Jordan has defi- 
nite security problems” and “help 
from the U.S. is justified.” 

7 

Protests Resume 
Against Pinochet 

Protests against continued mili- 
tary rule in Chile seem to come in 
waves as President Augusto Pino- 
chet alternately tightens and loosens 
his dictatorship. Last week the 
■ demonstrators were in the streets 
again, and so were General Pino- 
chet's police. The result of the big- 
gest demonstrations in more than a 
year was at least 10 deaths, close to 
40 injuries, the sacking of dozens of 
stores and more than 000 arrests. 

Two incompatibie forces ac- 
counted for the renewed anti-Gov- 



Students blocking a street in Santia- 
- go, Chile, last week. 


eminent activity. Under the aegis of 
the Roman Catholic Church, 11 oppo- 
sition parties drew up two weeks ago 
an agreement calling far a transition 
to civilian rule through direct popu- 
lar elections of a president and con- 
gress in 1988. The Democratic Al- 
liance, a coalition of six moderate 


parties, sought to give the agree- 
ment more weight by collecting sig- 
natures among the public and asking 
the signers to go home in a kind of in- 
formal strike. But the Communist 
Party and other Marxist groups, 
which were excluded from the agree- 
ment, staged simultaneous demon- 
strations in favor of an immediate 
end to military government, and 
most of the trouble started there. 

General Pinochet, who ended a 
state of siege two months ago, char- 
acterized his rule as “a soft dictator- 
ship” but warned that “if things 
change, the Government will be 
obliged to take more drastic meas- 
ures.” His present term is supposed 
to end in 1989, but bis critics fear lit- 
tle may rhang fr if fhf» transition plan 

he has drawn up is followed. It calls 
for the four-member military Junta 
to nominate a presidential candidate 
who would be ratified by referen- 
dum. The candidate could well be 
General Pinochet himself. Congres- 
sional elections would not be held 
until 1990. 

What’s a Spy 
Between Friends? 

So beneficial do the two Germanys 
find their improved relations, it 
seemed after high-level talks last 
week, that they will not allow even a 
major spy scandal to interfere. 

Two weeks after West Germany's 
top counterespionage official, Hans 
Joachim Hedge, reportedly defected 
to East Germany, that nation’s lead- 
er, Erich Honecker, met in Leipzig 
with Franz Joseph Strauss, the Pre- 
miered Bavaria and head of the state 
wing of the Christian Democratic 
Party, which is in power in Bonn. 
Asked if they had discussed the 
Hedge case, Mr. Strauss quipped, 
“Who is Hedge?” He added: 
“Everyone knows that I am a con- 
servative, but I find any excitement 
over what one side does against the 
other, or vice versa, to be sheer hy- 
pocrisy.” 

The same day, Mr. Honecker and 
some of his colleagues in the Polit- 
buro also met with Bonn’s highest- 
ranking diplomat in East Beilin, 
Hans otto Br&utigan, and other West 
^German officials. Mr. Honecker said 
rite hoped ’‘turbulences would be held 
in check.” Mr. Br&utigan responded 
in kind. “We must not allow the gen- 
eral state of relations to be affected 
by turbulence, disturbances and 
high-level sensitivities,” he said. In 
.July, West Germany raised the limit 
on interest-free loans available to 
East Germany for the purchase of 
West German goods, and trade is up 
between the two countries. An agree- 
ment also is said to be in the works 
for the first far-reaching cultural 
and educational exchanges. 

Japan Limits 
Arms Spending 

Japan's many critics in Congress 
have made clear their unhappiness 
with the tight lid on Japanese de- 
fense spending, which they translate 
/as a limit on American weapons 
sales and thus a burden an the trade 
deficit. The Senate voted 88 to 7 in 
June for a resolution accusing Japan 
of failing to honor its military com- 
mitments. Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone had hoped to finesse the 
issue before his visit to President 
Reagan next month, but last week 
his strategy was rejected by the 
elders of his Liberal Democratic 
Party. 

The party decision made it un- 
likely that Mr. Nakasone win be able 
to strengthen Japan's defenses as 
fast he would like, although the 
party, in a somewhat contradictory 
step, approved an 880 billion five- 
year buildup. The catch was that the 
ceiling on military spending was con- 
tinued at 1 percent of Japan’s gross 
national product. This year the ceil- 
ing permitted only 813 2 billion of ex- 
penditures, a level equivalent to 
about 866 billion for five years. 

Mr. Nakasone had committed per- 
sonal prestige m the issue. “We must 
pursue the rule of right, and proceed 
with courage,” he said a few weeks 
ago. “We must never flinch.” But 
after his setback last week the Prime 
Minister said he had to “act with hu- 
mility and prudence in view of the 
critical political situation.” With 
three former Prime Ministers and 
other power brokers opposed, he 
would risk being forced into un- 
wanted early elections if he lost a 
confidence vote, in Parlia m e n t on the 
spending issue. 


MUt Freudenhehn, 
Henry Gtniger 
and Richard Levine 


Verbatim: Helping the.Rebels 


‘It sf*™ to me that the National Security Council is 
involved in intelligence activities, and I don’t see how they 
can escape the Congressional prohibition against 

assistance to the rebels fighting the Government of 
Nicaragua.* 

Representative L*e H. HamMton 

chairman of the Select Committee on htelli&ace. 


Theories Abound, Including Suspicion That If ’s a Farce 

The Puzzle of Pol Pot’s ‘Retirement’ 



By BARBARA CROSSETTE 


BANGKOK, Thailand — Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk called it a farce. Others made jokes about 
gold watches. Such was the react! cm to last 
week's. guerrilla ra announcement that the 
Khmer Rouge had instituted a retirement policy, 
and that the first person to be pensioned off at the 
age of 60 was none other than Pol Pot. 

In the speculation that followed, however, 
provocative questions were raised about the 
past, present aiyl future of the Communist guer- 
rilla army that brutalized Cambodia for three 
years, eight months and 20 days before being 
overthrown by its former ally, Vietnam. Had Mr. 
Pol Pot really stepped aside? If so, why? And 
who would replace him? Had the Khmer Rouge 
changed their style, their beliefs or only their 
image? If this move, following an earlier decla- 
ration in support of political pluralism and eco- 
nomic liberalism, was merely a public relations 
ploy, what prompted it? 

In Peking and elsewhere, some saw the hand of 


China, the most important backer of the Khmer 
Rouge. In China under Deng Xiaoping, the rea- 
soning goes, the moving aside of old leaders has 
become the order of the day. Peking is also 
aware, diplomats say, that Mr. Pol Poe’s harsh 
reputation limits international support for the 
three-part resistance coalition fighting to drive 
the Vietnamese from Cambodia. 

Vietnam has made the “elimination” of Mr. 
Pol Pot a sine qua non for talks about Cambodia's 
future. Even the Khmer Rouge's two partners, 
the followers of Prince Sihanouk and the Khmer 
People's National Liberation From, headed by 
Son Sann, regularly express public revulsion at 
having to work with Mr. Pol Pol 

Prince Sihanouk, bead of the resistance coali- 
tion, said recently that he had offered Mr. Pol Pot 
a retirement home in Peking, but that the Khmer 
Rouge leader had not beat interested. Like 
everyone else involved with Cambodia, the 
Prince was surprised by last week's announce- 
menL “The Khmer Rouge are my allies,” he 
said, “so in my official capacity I must believe 
them. But if you ask me for my personal opinion. 


. I would say that it is better not to believe what 
they say.” He discounted the theory that Peking 
and the Soviet Union, which underwrites Viet- 
nam’s huge military machine, had been quietly 
discussing how to settle the Cambodian war. On 
his recent visit here, the Prince said the Chinese 
had tried to raise the subject with Moscow but 
had been rebuffed. 

Other theories abound. One is that only an 
agreement between the Soviet Union and the 
United States (with China as a party) could undo 
the knots of self-interest in which Cambodia is 
snarled. When Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz was in Southeast Asia in July he expressed 
his willingness to raise the issue with the new 
Kremlin leadership. Also, both Hanoi and Wash- 
ington appear to want to leave the impression 
that talks on the missing Americans in Vietnam, 
which might clear the air for talks on Cambodia 
— have been going well. But while a March meet- 
ing foresaw joint searches of crash sites by sum- 
mer, they have yet to take place. 

Yang Mu, the Bangkok correspondent for the 
Chinese news agency, feels that the Khmer 
Rouge, Mr. Pol Pot included, have come to be- 
lieve that their reputation under the present lead- 
ership can never recover and that the change is 
real. Others note that Mr. Pol Pot's successor as 
guerrilla commander, Son Sen, is hardly a “mod- 
erate”; he is believed to have been responsible 
for some of the worst damage when the Commu- 
nist guerrillas took over Phnom Penh in 1975. 

Along the Thai-Cambodian border, news of the 
“retirement” spread rapidly. At Ta Ngoc, the 
largest Khmer Rouge civilian settlement in Thai- 
land, Mey Mann, a 64-year-old former teacher 
who was an early supporter of the Communist 
revolution in Cambodia, said he thought times 
had changed and the Khmer Rouge were chang- 
ing, too. They had begun, he said, as & “pa- 
triotic” crusade led by French-educated, Marx- 
ist-influenced young men, but were subvened by 
the Vietnamese, who saw them os a route to 
power in Cambodia. When that hope was dashed, 
he said, Hanoi worked to overthrow Mr. Pol Pot 
and cloak his revolution in horror. Again in guer- 
rilla opposition, the Khmer Rouge are once more 
becoming nationalists first, willing to take any 
steps necessary to liberate Cambodia from the 
Vietnamese. 

Seng Sok, a Khmer Rouge veteran who is the 
civilian administrator of Ta Ngoc, is not as philo- 
sophical. Asked what the retirement of Mr. Pol 
Pot means to the camp's 28,000 residents, he said 
simply: “Nothing.” 


454 Schools Were Closed in Cape Town Area Last Week 



Students from Soweto, South Africa, being driven in an armored personnel carrier to a police station after boycotting classes last month. 


South African Students: 
New Wave of Resistance 


By SHEILA RULE 


SOWETO, South Africa — The children lined 
up against the wall of the small courtroom to 
await processing for possible prosecution, so 
mapy youthful symbols of resistance. They were 
among about 900 students rounded up by police 

and army units at the behest of officials who view 

as an intolerable challenge to their power the 
school boycotts that have flared across this ra- 
cially-divided nation for more than a year. 

Outside the courthouse in this vast black town- 
ship, parents and children still waiting their turn 
before the magistrate crowded around the door, 
trying to' hear snatches of the proceedings. 
Others sat on the brown lawn in the chill of late 
- afternoon. The authorities, parents said angrily, 
had picked up some children on their way to or 
from school, others who were no longer students 
and still others who were sitting at their desks in 
classrooms. 

Some parents said they had traveled to Soweto 
in search of more than a score of children who 
had failed to return home after the police said 
they had been released. 

“I told my boy he should not boycott and to go 
to school to learn,” one father said. “But they 
took him from his seat In school and arrested, 
him. If they take the children who are trying to 
obey, well, it made me change my mind. He 
should stay away from schooL Maybe to keep up 
the boycott is the only thing we have now.” 

Action and Reaction 

The scene in Soweto came only a few days be- 
fore last month’s Government ban on the Con- 
gress of South African Students, a militant affili- 
ate of the multiracial United Democratic Front 
and an organization that has helped ch a nnel the 
anger of students into protest. But even as the 


Government added these latest detentions and 
baonings to its c om prehensive crackdown on dis- 
sent, members of the outlawed congress were re- 
grouping. 

The Government’s display of muscle, both 
within and outside the 36 areas under the state of 
emergency imposed two months ago, appears to 
be intensifying the spirit of resistance in the radi- 
calized black youth of townships all over South 
Africa. Beyond that, many relatively conserva- 
tive parents who feared their children’s partici- 
pation in the school boycotts and other protests 
have come to view actions by the police and army 
as .one more item on a long and growing list of 
grievances. 

Early Vacations 

The anger seems to build with each new inci- 
dent. Children in some townships have been 
whipped by the police while sitting at their desks. 
There have been reports that the police beat 
teachers near Cape Town who were suspected of 
encouraging students to stay away from school. 
Last week, after days of unrest in Cape Town, 
education officials announced that 454 schools for 
mixed-race students would be closed two weeks 
early for vacations, and that 360,000 mixed-race 
students would go without classes. 

“The educational authorities can unfortunately 
no l on ger ensure the physical safety of the pupils 
and students at schools and colleges," said Car- 
ter Ebraham, the in charge of education 

for mixed-race students. 

The South Africa Foundation said in June that 
“220,000 black pupils were boycotting classes at 
any one time” out of a black school population 
estimated two years ago at 7.6 million and ex- 
pected to grow to 11 million by the year 2000. 

.Hie demonstrations have been inspired by a 
variety of ills, from the segregation that prevails 
in South Africa to the arbitrary detention of stu- 


dents. But when the protests began to take root 
early last year, educational matters were at their 
heart. 

There is free and compulsory education for 
white students, but blacks are not required to at- 
tend school classes .and. in secondary school, 
must buy their own literature books. The policy 
goes back to the 1950’s, when the notion of "Bantu 
education" was conceived by apartheid's design- 
ers in the belief that there was no point in educat- 
ing blacks beyond an elementary level. 

Today, spending on one year’s education for a 
white child is seven or eight times higher than 
that spent on a black child, and black schools 
have a dearth of facilities and qualified teachers. 

Unrest in recent years has forced the authori- 
ties to devote more money and attention to black 
education, which coincides with the increasing 
pressure to produce black technocrats because of 
the Inadequate supply of whites to fill the jobs. 
Meanwhile, the pretests have turned more and 
more to political concerns, including demand for 
student councils that are democratically elected 
and have a say in running schools. 

Whether it is because they are denied an equal 
education or because they sacrifice classroom 
time to make political points, many black stu- 
dents have fallen behind. 

Among those who live outside the so-called 
homelands, according to statistics provided by 
the Department of Education and Training, 
which oversees their education, many students of 
high school age have not gone beyond the seventh 
grade. This category includes 34,050 16-year-olds, 
11,255 students who are 17, 3537 who are 18, 810 
who are 19 and 255 who are 20 years old or older. 

In addition, the system has 2,686 black students 
who are 22 years of age or older and are still at- 
tending secondary school, which begins in eighth 
grade. 

An education- spokesman said the same “core 
curriculum” was followed by all of the nation’s 
various education departments.—- meaning, for 
instance, that black and white students take the 
same math course. 

“But the curricula may be adapted, if neces- 
sary, to make provisions for cultural differ- 
ences,” the official went on. 

“For example, the history curriculum might 
be adapted so that a particular population group 
would receive more attention." 
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Politics of Life and Death in Central America 


The Killing 
Catches Up 
To Refugees 
In Honduras 

By JAMES LeMOYNE 

Tegucigalpa. Honduras 

H ONDURAN soldiers entered a Salvadoran refu- 
gee camp 10 days ago with the apparent inten- 
tion of arresting what they thought were leftist 
guerrillas. Ten refugees were seized for ques- 
tioning, but the raid exacted a high toil. By the time the 
shooting was over, two refugees had been killed and 13 
wounded. 

According to United Nations officials, it was the first 
time the army of a host government in Latin America 
had killed and wounded legally recognized refugees in a 
United Nations-adm mistered camp. The victims in- 
cluded a 2-month-old girl, kicked to death by a soldier, 
and three other young children, wounded by bullets. The 
face of one elderly man interviewed by a reporter was 
badly crushed, apparently by a rifle butt. A mute 70- 
year-old refugee was shot in the leg. Sixteen women were 
listed by relief workers as having been severely beaten 
by soldiers. 

Another casualty appeared to be Honduras's hard- 
earned reputation as a safe harbor for those fleeing war 
and repression in Central America. 

The raid underscored the political sensitivity of refu- 
gee^af fairs in a region swept by war. It also suggested 
that double standards may prevail in the refugee policies 
of the Honduran Government and United States Em- 
bassy here, reflecting the fact that the American Govern- 
ment is on the side of the Government in El Salvador and 



Salvadorans in a refugee camp in Honduras. 


on the side of anti-Govemraent guerrillas in Nicaragua. 

Honduran human rights activists and political ob- 
servers noted that the Nicaraguan rebels recruit and op- 
erate from Nicaraguan refugee camps inside Honduras. 
In Miskito Indian refugee camps in Honduras, reporters 
have often met guerrillas who spoke openly of their mili- 
tary activities in Nicaragua. The American-backed Nica- 
raguan Democratic Force openly recruits from among 
the young Nicaraguan refugees in United Nations refu- 
gee camps near the Honduran towns of Jacaleapa and 
Teupacinte. No American or Honduran official has pro- 
tested rebel recruiting in Nicaraguan refugee camps. 

At the Salvadoran camp, close to the Salvadoran bor- 
der near the town of Colomoncagua, the Honduran Army 


contended that its soldiers had been attacked as they at- 
tempted to arrest the suspected guerrillas. The United 
Stales Embassy in Tegucigalpa backed this version of 
events. But the army found few other defenders. 

Roman Catholic Church officials in Honduras and El 
Salvador denounced the raid as a violation of human 
rights. Officials from four international organizations 
that work with the Salvadoran refugees. Catholic Relief 
Services, Ca ritas, the United Nations, and M£decins sans 
Front ieres, contended that the army had entered the 
camp without warning and began shooting without 
cause. The soldiers ignored pleas from a United Nations 
protection officer to stop the attack, the relief officials 
said. The United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 


A Human-Rights Panel for Every Occasion 


By SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN 


Washington 

I T once seemed so simple to defend human rights in 
Nicaragua. A group of priests and lay people came 
together in 1977 and organized a human rights com- 
mission to document and shed light on the abuses of 
the Somoza Government. There was widespread sympa- 
thy for their undertaking and acceptance of their legiti- 
macy. Today, that band of human rights advocates has 
split in various political directions, and there are three 
human rights commissions run by Nicaraguans. 

El Salvador has passed through a similarly tumultu- 
ous human rights experience, though different in sub- 
stance. Throughout Central America human rights advo- 
cates„face a challenge to establish their credibility and 
• independence in the midst of government pressure, 
manipulation by other groups or threats to their safety. 
This raises questions about whether a human rights 
group born of strife and bloodshed can hope to find an in- 
dependent path or is destined to become one more parti- 
san political player. 

The groups work in a region where killing has be- 
come a major political tool. More than 75,000 people have 
died in the three convulsed countries of Central America , 
El Salvador, Nicaragua and Guatemala, in the Iasi six 
years as the result of combat or assassination, though no 
organization or government pretends to have reliable fig- 
ures. Roughly a third are thought to have been victims of 
death squads, and many others have been civilians killed 
in or near battle areas. 

Once the primary function of human rights advocacy 
was assumed to be the investigation of abuses by govern- 


ments and their security forces. Many peo- 
ple now see it differently. The United States 
Embassy in El Salvador, after several 
years of trying, is having some success 
focusing attention on abuses by Salvadoran 
guerrillas; in Nicaragua, the governing 
‘ Sandinistas want national and international 
' rights groups to look into abuses committed 
by anti-Sandinista rebels. They have also 
had some success. 

In an interview last month, Mateo 
Guerrero, the former staff director of Nica- 
ragua's National Commission for the 
Promotion and Protection of Human 
Rights, said one of the reasons he defected 
in March was that he had been ordered not 
to investigate allegations of rights abuses 
by the Sandinistas and to concentrate in- 
stead on publicizing those of the rebel 
forces. Mr. Guerrero said that while the Na- 
tional Commission had been created by the Government, 
it was supposed to be autonomous. It was set up in 1980 
partly in reaction to criticism from the Nicaraguan Per- 
manent Commission for Human Rights, which was 
founded in the last years of the Somoza era. Within 
months after President Anastasio Somoza Debayle fled 
in July 1979 and a new Government dominated by the 
Sandinista Front took over, the Permanent Commission 
staff began to find and document human rights trans- 
gressions by Sandinista security forces. The Permanent 
Commission continues to function, but it is severely re- 
stricted in getting information from officials, who have 
come to view it as an arm of the political opposition. 

Now, a third Nicaraguan human rights commission 



is coming into existence, 
one controlled by the anti- 
Sandinista rebels. The Uni- 
fied Nicaraguan Opposi- 
tion, the new rebel umbt-ella 
organization, is setting up 
its commission to help com- 
ply with President Rea- 
gan's promises to Congress 
in June to try to end the mis- 
treatment of pro-Sandinista 
civilians in guerrilla zones. 
However, statements by 
various leaders indicate un- 
certainty over whether the 
commission exists to inves- 
tigate abuses and prevent 
new ones, to deny them or to 
level accusations against 
the Sandinistas. 

In El Salvador, one commission was known among 
journalists not so much as a place to obtain information 
as a place to reach guerrilla leaders. Some commission 
members themselves eventually emerged in guerrilla 
combat roles. 

As a result the American Embassy in El Salvador 
came to devote considerable attention to countering the 
commission’s information, and eventually began to 
gather and disseminate its own figures on who was dying 
and how. Embassy pressure and concern in the Roman 
Catholic leadership eventually brought changes in the re- 
porting of the only Salvadoran rights group remaining 
ur icr church protection. Most others have gradually be- 
come inactive or have stopped compiling figures. 


United PK9i IniemsttiM 

Members of a human rights group 
displaying evidence. 


gees criticized the army action and asked a senior offi- 
cial from Geneva to investigate. But there was abo ut th e 
raid a tragic sense of inevitability that stems from grow- 
ing tension on the Salvadoran border, where there has 
been much guerrilla activity, and from historic enmity 
between Honduras and its western neighbor, which in 
1999 erupted into a border war. 

The Honduran Government and United States Em- 
bassy have charged that the camp, which holds more 
than 9,000 refugees, was regularly used as a resting area 
by Salvadoran guerrillas. Waldo Villalpanda, the senior 
U.N. refugee representative in Honduras, denied that the 
camp was being used by guerrillas and said he had never 
been shown evidence to support the charge. While there 
is little doubt that most of the refugees are guerrilla sup- 
porters who fled government repression in El Salvador. 
Mr. Villalpanda said their political views did not dimin- 
ish their right to protection as refugees. Honduran offi- 
cials contended, however, that seven of the 10 men cap- 
tured during the raid had confessed to being members of 
the Salvadoran rebel People's Revolutonary Army. 

While the United States Embassy condemns the Sal- 
vadom refugees for refusing to move away from the bor- 
der to areas less accessible to guerrillas, the Embassy 
has seemed to encourage Miskito Indian refugees to 
move to the Nicaraguan border, where they now serve as 
a logistical base for Indian guerrillas. The Agency for In- 
ternational Development has launched a $7.5 million 
project, which has built a bridge and distributed seeds 
and farm tools in the town of Rus Rus, a main Indian 
guerrilla base next to the Nicaraguan border. 

Though United States officials refused to talk on the 
record about the issue, the Salvadoran refugees appear 
to be treated differently because they sympathize with 
leftist guerrillas, whom the United States is trying to de- 
feat in El Salvador. They are also closely scrutinized be- 
cause crowded El Salvador has long eyed more thinly 
settled Honduras as a place to siphon off excess popula- 
tion. Consequently; -Honduras has - had - less hospitable 
feelings toward Salvadorans. 

Col. Abraham Garcia Turcios, the head of the Hon- 
duran Refugee Commission, said his Government would 
seek to relocate the Salvadorans deeper inside Honduras. 
He declared that Honduras had shown unusual gener- 
osity in recent years by accepting more than 40,000 refu- 
gees from neighboring countries, more than 20,000 of 
them Salvadorans. Most of the others are from Nicara- 
gua. Colonel Garcia Turcio’s point is echoed by interna- 
tional refugee agencies here, who laud Honduras’s past 
performance. “This situation is very unjust for Hon- 
duras," Mr. Villalpanda said. “It has historically made a 
great effort to aid refugees." But refugee officials notec 
that the traditional hospitality Honduras has extended tc 
those fleeing oppression made the violent treatment oi 
the refugees in the Salvadoran camp all the more diffi- 
cult to explain. 


The 
Region 


Nassau G.O.P. 
Loses 1 Percent 
Kickback Case 

Local government workers in Nas- 
sau County were required to make 
contributions to the county Republi- 
can Party during the mid-1970's, a 
jury concluded last week. After a 
month-long trial in Federal District 
Court in Uniondale, L.I., the jury 
found that the Nassau Republican 
Committee and government officials 
had put pressure on municipal work- 
ers to pay 1 percent of their annual 
salaries to the party in return for 
promotions and wage increases. The 
practice existed from 1973 to 1976, 
the jury found. 

As they have for years. Republican 
officials contended during the trial 
that the contributions were volun- 
tary. But the government workers 
who brought the class-action civil 
suit testified that at least 10 officials 
of the Town of Hempstead had so- 
licited party contributions from sub- 
ordinates. In some instances. Repub- 
lican officials testified, computer 
printouts of contributions and sal- 
aries were cross-referenced. Many 
workers, the plaintiffs said, felt 
coerced, and some who did not make 
contributions did not receive promo- 
tions or raises. 

The jury determined that the 
county Republican Committee, the 
Hempstead Town government and 
the Hempstead Republican Commit- 
tee had participated In the scheme. 
Jurors said after the verdict that the 
most significant evidence had come 
from Senator Alfonse M. D’Amato. 


In 1971, as the Hempstead Stipend^' 
sor, Mr. D'Amato wrote in a letter 
that the party’s chairman had said a 
town sanitation worker could get a 
raise if he "took care of the 1 per- 
cent." Mr. D'Amato testified that he 
had written a check for the employ- 
ee, a neighbor who had been ill and 
needed help, but never considered 
the contribution "coercive." 

A fourth defendant in the lawsuit, 
Nassau County, was cleared. 


No Room for 
AIDS Victims 

Victims of AIDS have run into in- 
creasing hostility from people who 
do not want to be around them. After 
protests from residents of Rockaway 
Beach, Queens, the city canceled last 
week plans to provide shelter in a 
nursing home for 10 homeless AIDS 
patients: And two. Queens school 
boards called for a moratorium on 
efforts to place students who have 
AIDS in public schools because, they 
said, evidence about the transmis- 
sion of the disease, Acquired Im- 
mune Deficiency Syndrome, was 
"inconclusive" and "constantly 
changing." And at a Superior Court 
trial in Stamford, Conn., 14 prospec- 
tive jurors asked to be excused when 
they learned that the defendant, who 
was accused of murder, suffered 
from AIDS-related complex, an 


early stage of the disease. 

The objections most often centered 
on fears that AIDS might be conta- 
gious, despite growing scientific evi- 
dence to the contrary. The Federal 
Centers for Disease Control insists, 
as it has for more than two years, 
that the disease is almost always 
transmitted by the exchange of blood 
or blood products. The most frequent 
causes of infection in the United 
States are the use of non-sterile nee- 
dles, usually by drug addicts, and 
sexual relations between homosex- 
ual men, although there are many 
other ways that the virus has been 
transmitted, according to Federal 
health officials. , 

Mayor Koch joined the discussion 
about AIDS children in the class- 
room, declaring that no child who 
suffers from the disease should at- 
tend New York City public schools. 

But a special panel set up by the 
Board of Education decided yester- 
day that one of four prospective stu- 


dents with AIDS was well enough to 
attend classes when school opens 
this week. Two others would receive 
instruction in a hospital. However, 
the panel recommended that the 
fourth seek “alternative education 
opportunities” because the child had 
been identified publicly as an AIDS 
patient. The panel said the child who 
should be admitted had been ill three 
years ago but had been healthy while 
attending nursery school „ kindergar- 
ten and first grade in the city’s pub- 
lic school system. 

As for providing a shelter for AIDS 
patients. Mayor Koch announced 
that the city, having abandoned its 
effort to establish its own program, 
would seek proposals from private 
groups willing to offer care. First mi 
the list of prospects was the Roman 
Cathcdic Archdiocese of New York. A 
week earlier, the archdiocese 
dropped an attempt to establish a 
home for AIDS patients in a former 
convent on West 97th Street after 


Trimming the Defense Budget Could Cost Long Island Jobs 


■ONG Island, with an economy 
M fueled by the aerospace indus- 
try, .'earned last week that a 
major new Air Force plane may be 
grounded before its first takeoff. The 
aircraft, a training plane called the 
T-46A, is being developed by the 
Fairchild Republic Company in 
Farmingdaie. If. as projected, the 
company sold 650 of the planes to the 
Air Force, it would earn revenues of 
$1.5 billion, with sales to foreign gov- 
ernments estimated at $2 billion or 
more. But according to a report last 
week, the Defense Department has 
proposed canceling the plane as part 
of an effort to trim about $30 billion 
from its budget for fiscal year 1987. 

Unless the Defense Department 
changes its mind or is overturned by 
Congress, the decision could prove 
fatal to the Republic plant in Farm- 
ingdaie, which employs 3,600 people. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Wil- 
liam H. Taft 4th last month endorsed 
the suggestion to terminate the $3.5 


billion project. 

Officials from Fairchild Republic 
and some industry analysts said the 
T-46A might survive, largely be- 
cause there is a pressing need for a 
new training plane and the Pentagon 
may not have many other options. 
An official familiar with the plane 
said that Air Force budget makers 
might have cut the program with the 
expectation that Congress would re- 
store it. But the official also said that 
the decision to drop the plane was in- 
fluenced by management problems 
at the Farmingdaie plant. 

The Air Force announced two 
weeks ago that an inspection had un- 
covered “numerous management 
and production deficiencies" and 
said it was suspending $4 million a 
month in payments on the training 
plane and other Fairchild Republic 
programs. The company said it had 
made significant changes in the hope 
of regaining the Pentagon’s confi- 
dence. 


Military contracts awarded by the 
Department of Defense 


<per capita spending in 1934 dollars, 
by fiscal year) 


New 



US. 

New York 

Jersey 

Connecticut 

1980 

$378 

$330 

$272 

$1,577 

1981 

426 

• ‘ 422 

•••• 351- •• 

1,633 

1982 

470 

478 

417 

2,047 

1983 

529 

566 

375 

“1,689 

1984 

525 

536 

439 



Sources' Department of Defense: Census Bureau 


parishoners mounted a vigorous 
campaign in opposition. 

City to Seek 
Police Cadets 

Hoping to increase the number of 
college graduates working as New 
York police officers, city officials an- 
nounced last week that they would 
offer summer jobs and scholarships 
to sophomores at local colleges. 
Under the program, students who 
live and attend school in New York 
could be granted $1,500 during each 
of their last- two years of college and 
work each summer alongside com- 
munity patrol officers. They would 
receive 80 hours of training and be 
issued distinctive uniforms, reach of 
the new cadets would be expected to 
spend at least two years in the de- 
partment after graduation. Those 
who did not would be required to- 
repay their stipends. 

Only one of every tour new police 
officers now has a college degree. 
City officials and others familiar 
with the department have tor years 
discussed establishing a program to 
improve education levels among new 
o fficers . Among the more ambitious 
-proposals was one that called for a 
nationwide effort to recruit students 
by offering full-tuition, four-year 
loans that would be forgiven in ex- 
change for four years' service at re- 
duced pay after graduation. Carol 
Bellamy, an opponent of Mayor Koch 
Democratic primary, 

« “ r ? CT c * tet program ' 
than city officials proposed. That 

f< !7 anl by the Pa,n >*men , s 
Association and the John 

h 88 SL Criminal Justice, 
would have offered to those who 

soared highest on the Civil Service 
Students in the new program will 

S™rttaL^iS°”? n,unity patnI units. 
^ r y peop,e °" shopping 

Alan Finder 
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T~A. Wilson’s legacy is half the airliner market 
jfe.but his biggest gamble has yet to pay off. 



By ANDREW POLLACK 

Seattle 

W HEN T. A. Wilson became 
chief executive of the Boeing 
Company in 1969, it was on 
the brink of collapse. Commercial 
airplane orders had dried up. Govern- 
ment aerospace business was being 
cut back and Boeing was reeling 
under the development costs of the 
747 jumbo jet. 

Mr. Wilson set in motion dramatic 
layoffs. In the next three years, a 
period referred to here as the “Boe- 
ing Bust/' Boeing slashed its work 
force from 150,000 to 50,000. In the 
Seattle area, unemployment rose as 
high as 14 . percent and billboards 
asked the last person leaving the city 


charter 737 that killed 54 in Manches- 
ter, England, in late August seems to 
have been caused by a fault in the 
Pratt ' & Whitney engine. But the 
cause of the Japan Airlines 747 crash 
that killed 520 two weeks earlier is 
less clear, and a structural failure 
has not been ruled out. So far, most 
analysts, airline industry executives 
and Boeing officials think Boeing's 
reputation will not suffer much. But 
the crashes do at least leave ques- 
tions about whether there is a design 
problem in Boeing's planes. 

Any ramifications of the crashes 
are likely to fall to Mr. Wilson’s 53- 
y ear-old heir apparent, Frank A. 
Shrontz, who was named president 
and chief operating officer in Febru- 
ary. Mr. Wilson, who turns 65 next 
February, has not said when he will 




Building Solid Profits 
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to please turn out the lights. In the 
midst of it all, 'at age 49, Mr. Wilson 
suffered a heart attack. 

Those catastrophic days are just 
distant memories now. Both Mr. Wil- 
son and Boeing have recovered quite 
well, and Mr. Wilson, who is known 
throughout the industry simply as 
“T,” is nearing the end of what 
turned out to be a remarkable career. 
He will leave a company that strides 
as a giant across the aviation indus- 
try, manufacturing more than half of 
the commercial jets used in the nan- 
communist world. It is a leaner com- 
pany, with a stronger military busi- 
ness; a company that appears to be 
able to withstand the inevitable cycli- 
cal downturns that beset the commer- 
cial airplane business. 

And it is a company whose sales are 
about to boom as airlines begin to or- 
der airplanes again. Boeing’s net in- 
come for the second quarter of 1985 
increased 33 percent, to $136 million. 
The company expects revenues this 
year to grow 30 percent, to $13.5 bil- 
lion, and deliveries of new planes to 
rise to 204 from a semi-year low of 
146 in 1984. 

"I think you see Boeing right now at 
the base of a pretty tall economic 
mountain, and they’re going to slide 
up it relatively easily,” said David 
Smith, an analyst with Sanford C. 
Bernstein & Company. 

Certainly, there are problems. Mr. 
Wilson’s biggest gamble — spending 
$3 billion to simultaneously develop 
two new airplanes in the late 1970’s— 
is coming to haunt him in the twilight 
years of his career. The planes, the 
186-seat 757 and 2l6-to-286-seat 767, 
have not sold well, partly because air- 
line deregulation has drastically 
shifted the market to much smaller 
planes. Foreign competition, particu- 
larly from Airbus Industrie, the Ger- 
man-French consortium, poses a 
threat — not only to Boeing but to the 
nation. Few, if any. American com- 
panies export as much as Boeing 
does. And airplane manufacturing is 
one of the few major industries the 
United States still dominates. 

Boeing also is weak enough in two 
key areas — electronics and space — 
that it was willing to bid nearly $5 bil- 
lion to acquire the Hughes Aircraft 
Company, a bid it lost to the General - 
Motors Corporation. Indeed, Boeing 
< ^>nw suddenly willing to expand 
thr ough acquisitions, something it 
not done for decades. It is now 
talking about buying de Haviifand 
Aircraft, a Canadian Government- 
owned maker of small aircraft. 

Of most imm ediate concern to Boe- 
ing are the recent crashes involving 
Its planes. The fire aboard the British 
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retire. But Boeing insiders say that 
Mr. Shrontz, who was very much in- 
volved in the development and mar- 
keting of Boeing’s current best-seller, 
the 128 -seat 737-300, already is talking 
over many responsibilities. If Mr. 
Wilson feels his chosen successor is 
ready, they say, the changing of the 
guard could occur next year, with Mr. 
Wilson probably remaining as chair- 
man but giving up his chief execute 
tive’s hat. Mr. Shrontz would become 
only the sixth leader of Boeing since 
the company was founded in 1916. 

The two men are contrasts in style. 
Mr. Wilson, an engineer by training, 
is a colorful, homespun character and 
a somewhat autocratic, brutally hon- 
est ruler. “When T gets through tell- 
ing you something, you don’t walk 
away thinking, ’What do you mean by 
that’,’’ said David E. Skinner, a Boe- 
ing director for 23 years. Mr. Shrontz, 
a lawyer and M.BJV., is more low 
key, more willing to consider others’ 
views in decision-making. 

The transition is expected to be 
smooth, even though many other top 
Boeing executives are retiring at the 
same time. “I didn’t see a change 
when I took over from Allen, and I 
don't see it changing when he takes 
over from me,” said Mr. Wilson, 
referring to William Allen, his prede- 
cessor. 

■Mr. Shrontz will have a tough act to 
follow. Boeing’s profits multiplied 
■ several-fold during Mr- Wilson’s ten- 
ure. While Boeing has always domi- 
nated the commercial jet market, 
Mr. Wilson broadened the product 
line substantially, further bolstering 
Boeing’s sales at a time when one 
arch competitor, the Lockheed Cor- 
poration, seemed to be dropping, out 
of the market. The McDonnell Doug- 
las Corporation, the No, 2 domestic 
commercial aircraft manufacturer, 
commanded only a 19 percent share 
of planes delivered last year, com- 
pared with Boeing’s 52 percent. 

At the same time, Mr. Wilson has 
lessened Boeing’s dependence on the 
cyclical commercial aircraft busi- 
ness by increasing its military and 
space work. Revenues from those 
sectors, in fact, have tripled in the 
last five years, rising to $4.5 billion in 
1984 — about 43 percent of total reve- 
nues— from $1.5 billion,- or 15 percent 
of revenues, in 1980. 

Mr. Wilson himself, however, con- 
siders his proudest accomplishment 
to have been the drastic layoffs. “It 
was the biggest make or break item,” 
he said. “He saved the company.” 
concurred C. G. King, a vice presi- 
dent of Boeing’s aerospace division. 

Since then, Mr. Wilson has in- 
creased Boeing’s efficiencies 


dramatically. The company already 
has the lowest manufacturing costs of 
any plane manufacturer by virtue of 
its high volume, but it is leaving noth- 
ing to chance. It is investing heavily 
in advanced computer-aided manu- 
facturing, and has reduced invento- 
ries and raised its cash balance by 
working more closely with suppliers. 

Mr. Smith, the Bernstein & Com- 
pany analyst, estimates that Boeing 
can make as much profit on 450 757 
and 767 planes as it could make on 800 
planes of an earlier generation, and 
can deliver a new plane in a year in- 
1 stead of the previous 18 months to two 
years. If airlines, as anticipated, 
start a buying spree to replace aging 
fleets, Boeing will have “an incred- 
ible marketing advantage,” he said. 

The new efficiencies have helped 
Boeing to remain virtually debt free, 
as well as to avoid huge layoffs. Boe- 
ing did have some layoffs in the down- 
turns of the last few years, but noth- 
ing like Mr. Wilson's “Boeing Bust” 
of 1969. “The 1980-10-1983 period was 
the vindication of T Wilson," said 
Wolfgang Demisch, analyst with the 
First Boston Corporation. 

Mr. Wilson's record does have its 
flaws, however. During his reign, 
Boeing suffered some severe embar- 
rassments. It pleaded guilty to 
charges related to illegal foreign pay- 
ments, and was fined $450,000. It has 
also been caught in military procure- 
ment controversies. It billed the Pen- 
tagon for $127,000 in political contri- 
butions, and was roundly criticized 
for selling the Pentagon a pair of 
pliers for more than $700 and little 
caps for the legs of stools for about 
$1,000. 

On the commercial front, it was 
Mr. Wilson who masterminded the 
development of the troubled 757 and 
767. Both planes are fuel efficient, but 
with fuel prices dropping, that is no 
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All dollar amounts- in thousands. 
except par share data 

-Three months ended 

June 30 1985 1984. 

Revenues $3,370,000 *2.741.000 

Net income 136.000 102.000 

Earnings per share $93 $.70 

Year ended - 

Dec. 31 1984 1983 

Revenues $10,354.'000 $11,129,000 

Net income 787.000 355.000* 

Earnings per share $8 09 $3 67 

Total assets. June 30, 1 985 $8,730,000 

Current assets 6,410,000 

Curren [liabilities 4,300,000 

Long-term debt 32,000 

• Book value per share, June 30. 1 985 . . $26.54 
Stock price. Sept 6, 1 985 

N.Y.S-E- consolidated close 48% 

Stock price, 52-week range 5Qft-33ft 

Employees, June 30, 1 985 98,300 

Headquarters Seattle 


longer a big selling point. Struggling 
airlines would rather pay less for a 
used airplane that is less fuel effi- 
cient. Moreover, airline deregulation 
has shifted demand toward planes 
with no more than 150 seats. And, 
since the 757 and 767 have only two en- 
gines, they are not allowed to fly long 
routes over water. 

The overall result is that the Boeing 
factory built to produce eight twin- 
aisle 767's a month is now producing 
only two. The single-aisle 757 looks 
even bleaker — only two planes were 
ordered last year and it is considered 
too close in size to the 767. 

The need to make major gambles 
years before a plane reaches market 
is what makes the commercial air- 
craft business me of the riskiest ones 
around: A misguided effort can sink a 
company, as almost happened when 
Boeing struggled to bring out the 747 
in 1970 and Lockheed the L-1011. “In 
the aviation industry,” said Mr. De- 
misch of First Boston, “you make 


these decisions every ten years, give 
or take a few. You then have to live 
with the consequences for the next 
fifty.” 

By ail accounts, Boeing has been 
the boldest and most successful gam- 
bler. In the 1950's, it hit the market 
with the 707, one of the earliest jets, 
while the market leader at the time, 
the Douglas Aircraft Company, hesi- 
tated to adopt the new technology. 
Boeing soon spurted to the industry 
lead and has stayed there ever since 
by a combination of technological ad- 
vances, customer service and aggres- 
sive marketing. “They never let you 
win easily,” said Patrick Croze, 
president and chief executive of the 
North American subsidiary of Airbus 
Industrie. • 

1. Boeing is proud of its gambles and 
its products, to the point of haughti- 
ness. Earlier this summer, old-timers 
gathered in Seattle to reminisce, 
dance and cry in celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the first flight of 
one of Boeing's greatest planes, the 
B-17 bomber, or “Flying Fortress.” 
The people who work in the factory in 
which the 747 is made once called 
themselves the “Incredibles” be- 
cause of the magnitude of the job in- 
volved in building the world’s largest 
commercial airplane. The factory it- 
self, Boeing likes to boast, is the 
world’s biggest building, with a 62- 
acre roof covering a room 12 stories 
high, and with four huge doors, each 
the length of a football field, in front. 
The tunnel containing the pipes and 
wires for the building is long enough 
for employees to jog in. 

Yet Boeing executives do not live a 
grand-scale corporate lifestyle. The 
company’s headquarters are in a 
plain building next to the original 
Boeing Field in an ugly industrial 
area, with a railroad track running in 
front. Although it makes jets, the 
company owns only one of its own, 
preferring, partly for customer rela- 
tions reasons, to fly its executives 
around the world on commercial air- 
lines. 

Mr. Shrontz said his first priority in 
his new job will be to continue the 
cost-cutting. Despite the gains made 
so far, Boeing must prepare for 
stiffer foreign competition and must 
lower prices so that the airlines, 
financially hurt by deregulation, can 
afford to buy new planes. Boeing has 
begun a new program, “Operation 
Eagle.” which seeks to induce cost- 
consciousness by, among other 
things, offering employees $10,000 re- 
wards for money-saving suggestions. 

A big decision facing Mr. Shrontz is 
to define the nature of Boeing’s busi- 
ness. With military sales increasing 
as a percentage of revenues, there is 
a possibility that the company can 
once again become primarily a mili- 
tary contractor, as it was in the 1940’s 
and early 1950’s, before it achieved its 
big success in commercial jets. 

Today, it is the fifth-Jargest mili- 
tary contractor, selling mainly mili- 
tary versions of its commercial 
planes, aod has been the leader in 
terms of research contracts. That 
portends well for the future, because 
research contracts often turn into 
development contracts. Boeing re- 
cently won a big contract to design a ; 
defense network for Saudi Arabia, 
and another contracl to develop sen- ’ 
sons on planes to detect incoming 
missiles — - part of the Star Wars re- 
search. Boeing also has a contract to 
help design the NASA manned space 
station, and is believed to be working 
on the stealth bomber as a subcon- 
tractor. And it stands to participate in 
the MX and Midget man missile pro- 
grams. 

But Mr. Shrontz said he has no spe- 
cific goals for the mix of commercial 
and military business, and will try for 
as much business as possible in both 
areas.^’We’ll let the ups and downs of 
the marketplace dictate what that 
split will be,” Mr. Shrontz said. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 

A Chastised Hutton 
Takes Its Medicine 


Two Hutton officials resigned their 
top posts and 13 others were cited in a 
report by former Attorney General 
Griffin B. Bell that strongly chastised 
Hutton’s middle-management for 
failing to exercise control and thus al- 
lowing a check-kiting scheme to pro- 
liferate. Hutton’s board agreed to all 
of Mr. Bell’s suggestions, including 
fines or reprimands for most of those 
cited and changes in management 
structure. While exonerating the 
highest Hutton officials, the report 
probably will reduce the control of 
Hutton’s chairman, Robert Fomon. 
Mr. Bell said he did not see the need 
for criminal penal ies against individ- 
uals, since the company has already 
pleaded guilty to felonies. A House 
panel and some state agencies are 
continuing their own investigations. 

The jobless rate dropped sharply in 
August, ending a six-month plateau, 
The drop, from 7.2 percent to 6.9 per- 
cent overall, a five-year low, was dra- 
matic in that it came while other eco- 
nomic indicators were stagnant or 
bleak. It was also a ray of sunshine 
for the Reagan Administration, 
which has been insisting that unem- 
ployment would drop as its fiscal poli- 
cies took stronger hold. But some 
economists said the small gains in 
manufacturing did not indicate a sus- 
tained drop in unemployment Re- 
tailers’ sales rose modestly from a 
year ago, but remained sluggish. . . . 
New -car sales soared 70.9 percent in 
late August, thanks to cut-rate financ- 
ing. 

The dollar rebounded as the eco- 
nomic picture brightened. Stocks ral- 
lied on Friday to give the DoW Jones 
industrial average's J. 68-point gain 
for the week. It closed at 1,335.69. The 
money supply rose $2.4 billion, which 
the Administration said was a stimu- 
lant. Interest rates rose as traders ac- 
knowledged signs of economic 
strength. 

South Africa halted payments on Us 
foreign loans while it renegotiates 
debt, and introduced a second, lower- 
valued currency, the “financial 
rand.” The goals: build up currency 
reserves and stem disinvestment. 
But worried foreign banks froze 
many of the overseas assets of Ned- 
bank. South Africa’s biggest bank, 
until Pretoria’s chief banker gave as- 
surances that the Government would 
stand behind Nedbank. 

CBS Is seeking cutbacks to try to re- 
duce the huge debt it acquired in bat- 
tling Ted Turner’s unfriendly bid. 
CBS is offering early retirement to 
about 2,000 workers, or 7 percent of its 
work force, as part of its plan to save 
$20 million this year. 

The Pentagon wants to cancel a 
new Air Force training plane that is 
the bread and butter of Fairchild Re- 
public, a company already in Dutch 
with the Pentagon because of re- 
ported mismanagement. Cancella- 
tion of the $3.5 billion project would 
probably doom Fairchild’s plant in 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 


The Farm Credit System needs 
help to the tune of “multibillions of 
dollars,” according to Donald E. Wil- 
kinson, its chief regulator. The sys- 
, tem has been seriously affected by 
’ the continuing slump in agriculture. 
Mr. Wilkinson asked for relief 
through Government guarantees for 
the system's bonds and loans, an infu- 
sion of cash or increased regulation, 

Maryland’s EPIC crisis grew more 
complicated. The partners of Equity 
Programs, the real-estate unit of 
Community Savings and Loan, filed 
for bankruptcy just hours after the 
state took control of Community. 
EPIC Mortgage, a sister to Equity 
Programs, is m default on more than 
$1 billion in mortgage payments, and 
investors are worried that it will di- 
vert funds to Equity and affiliates. 
And Ticor, in a move that could affect 
other mortgage insurers, said it 
would stop writing policies because of 
its potential losses from Equity. 

Protectionism may be needed to 
combat rising imports and loss of do- 
mestic jobs, a group of Congressional 
leaders warned President Reagan. 
Although the President said he would 
veto any bill that tries to curb foreign 
trade, leaders of the House and Sen- 
ate say he is turning a blind eye to the 
dangers of the trade deficit. 

Union Carbide ruled out greenmaiL 
Carbide, which is restructuring, said 
it would not swap any of its best busi- 
nesses for its own stock. GAF has 
been amassing Carbide stock, and 
analysts speculated that it would try 
to persuade Carbide to give up plum 
businesses to avoid a takeover. 

Hanson raised its bid for SCM, but 
Merrill Lynch hasn’t given up. Han- 
son, the British company, offered $72 
a share for SCM — topping its earlier 
$60 offer and Merrill's $70 leveraged 
buyout offer. Investors quickly bid up 
SCM’s stock above $72, indicating 
they think a higher bid is likely. 

Avon wants to sell MaUlnckrodt, its 
huge chemical and hospital supplies 
company. Avon bought Mallinckrodt 
three years ago as part of an ill-fated 
diversification strategy. 

Saudi Arabia may discount its oil 
prices and let them adjust to market 
levels. That would be a big policy 
shift for OPEC’s largest producer, 
and could force OPEC to cut its offi- 
cial price or impose other amtrols. 

Asher B. Edelman offered to buy 
Datapoint for $100 million. Mr. Edel- 
man gained control of Datapoint in 
March, but analysis had speculated 
that he would liquidate it. Now some 
analysts say he wants to strengthen 
Datapoint before selling it. 

Miscellanea. Continental Airlines 
filed a reorganization plan that would 
repay nearly $900 million to creditors. 

. . . Piher of Spain pleaded guilty to 
transferring American equipment to 
the SovieL Union and Cuba. 

Merrill Perlman 
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WEEK ENDED SEPT. 6, 1985 
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Loot 

NelCrmg 

Travter 

6,156,500 

40ft 

- ft 

BltGE 

4,695,800 

22ft 

- ft 

UnCarb 

4,620,800 

55ft 

- 2 

WstgE 

4,104,000 

36ft 

- ft 

Beat Co 

3,897,200 

33ft 

- ft 

IBM 

3,808,200 129ft 

+ 2ft 

Unocal 

3,719,100 

29ft 

+ ft 

Oaklnd - 

3,649,300 

1ft 

+ ft 

SCM 

3,600,600 

73 

+ 6 

NlndPS 

3,532,800 

lift 
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34 
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week 
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1,183 


1.146 

752 
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.2.211 
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86 

131 

NewLows .... 

53 

35 
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(4PM Nf-w York Close) Week ToDale 

Total SMeS 356,227,180 18*15,920,006 

Same Per. 1984.. 307,399,160 15,962^68,353 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 
New Yortt Stock Exchange 


Indust 124 9 124 0 124 9 -0.26 

Transp - 108 7 106.7 107.5 -1.88 

Util* ... 57 5 57 3 57 4 -0.18 

.Finance 1137 1126 113.3 -0.75 

Composite ...109.1 108.4 109.0 -0.34 


20 Transp ..... 1 74.9 170.3 172.0 -2.70 

40 Utils 84.3 83 9 84.0 -0.27 

40 Financial . 21 7 21.4 21.7 -0.08 
500 Stocks ...188.6 166.8’ 188 2 -0.39 


Dow Jones 


30 Indust 1341 4 13182 1335 6 + 1 68 

20 Transp. ..-691 .8 668.5 677.5 -13.11 

15Ut8t 160.0 158.0 1591 - 0.51 

65 Comb 555.5 545.0 551.5 - 2.84 


The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 6, 1985 


(Consolidated) 


Company Sain Loot NatChng 

WestDigital .2.198,400 8ft - 2% 
GuifCanada 1.153.400 14% - ft 

Wickes : 950.600 4-7/16 +1/16 

DomePet .... 902,900 2-3/16 

BAT In 856.900 4ft . ... 

WangB 795.900 16ft - ft 

EchoBay .... 626.200 13ft - 1ft 

TexAtr 499.500 17ft - ft 

OzarkH 466.100 12 - Yi 

GianF 392,200 23ft + 1ft 
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Declines 440 339 

Unchanged 1 74 1 76 
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New Highs 21 34 

New Lows 41 41 
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(4 P.M. New York Close} WaA To 

Total Sales 25,923,595 1,386,111,645 
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One Good Summit Requires Another 


President Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev are 
traveling unnecessarily devious paths toward the 
Geneva summit. With only 10 weeks left to prepare, 
they have yet to rise above the thickets of suspicion 
and seem more concerned with blaming each other 
for failure than averting it. They apparently ne- 
glected to decide how best to spend their few hours 
together and what mood they want to impart to their 
bureaucracies. That risks 1 earing the bureaucra- 
cies to carry on in deplorable confusion. 

Pessimism can, of course, be a useful negotiat- 
ing tactic. But it’s far from clear that Mr. Reagan 
and Mr. Gorbachev think they have anything to ne- 
gotiate. The White House says it anticipates only a 
“get-acquainted” meeting at which the President 
can demonstrate his pacific nature. The Soviet 
leader hears this as an insult that implies Moscow is 
to blame for the arms race. He says he wants a busi- 
nesslike talk, focused on arms control. But then he 
blames America’s policies for every problem. 

It is not too late to give this meeting a more 
wholesome flavor, but time is growing short. 


The best way to relieve the anxieties that sur- 
round this unusual event is to make it less unusual. 
As former President Nixon proved and has con- 
stantly urged, a commitment to annual summit 
meetings would relieve the exaggerated fears or ex- 
pectations surrounding any one of them. 

If Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev enter their 
first meeting having already scheduled a second, 
they could get acquainted comfortably and also set 
some serious business in motion. Knowing that they 


will meet again and again would also help each re- 
sist the pressure to score debating points or prove 
bargaining strength. 

For example, nothing can come of the rival. 
Soviet and American proposals for arms control as 
long as each side has a sharply different view of the 
existing military balance — and suspects the other 
wants nuclear “superiority.” If parity is the agreed 
objective, then useful questions can be asked: 

How can two such diverse arsenals sensibly be 
compared? Which weapons threaten parity and how 
can any fundamental disagreement be resolved? 
And how soon before technology again alters all cal-, 
culation? What is the value of the existing arms con- 
trol agreements — the ABM treaty, SALT II and 
other unratified agreements on nuclear testing? 
How can violations be explained or compensated? 

Beyond that, the two leaders need to make an 
effort to rank the various risks of Soviet-American 
conflict. Here, too, Mr. Nixon has tried to help by 
suggesting that they emphasize averting missile ac- 
cidents, tightening up on nuclear proliferation and 
guarding against the escalation of small wars, 
particularly in the Middle East. Such a ranking 
would not end disputes about missiles in Europe or 
the Soviet role in Central America, but it would 
focus the search for accommodation. 

The Soviet-American rivalry has persisted for 
40 years and no leader’s personality, after Stalin, 
has significantly altered the competition. There is 
nothing to be gained from Mr. Reagan and Mr. Gor- 
bachev merely making personal impressions on 
each other. They need an agenda of shared interests 
and assignments, not for a day but a decade. 


A Nazi at Rutgers, Revisited 


Between March and August 1935, Rutgers Uni- 
versity conducted an extraordinaiy proceeding. A 
special committee of the board of trustees heard . 
public testimony in a case that pitted Lienhard Ber- 
gel, an instructor of German and an outspoken anti- 
Nazi f against his .department chairman, Frederick. 
J. Hauptmann, ran ardent NazL sympathizer: WHerr 
the hearings ended, the committee found in favor of 
Mr. Hauptmann, upholding his dismissal of Mr. 
Bergel for incompetence and rejecting arguments 
that differences over German politics were the real 
reason. 

In its decision the committee regretted the “in- 
tolerant attitude” of those who criticized Mr. Haupt- 
mann and others in the German Department who 
“ventured to express a favorable point of view to- 
ward the aims and endeavors” of the Hitler regime. 
The full board of trustees later supported the com- 
mittee’s findings. 

This fall, a panel of Rutgers historians will 
reexamine the affair. The inquiry, whose results the 
university has pledged to publish, is the response of 
Rutgers’s president, Edward Bloustein, to a cam- 
paign by an alumnus, Alan Silver, to clear Mr. Ber- 
gers name. The Rutgers chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors supports the 
effort. Mr. Bloustein's response is wise. 

That the politics of 1935 may have been more of 
a factor than the trustees cared to admit was sug- 


gested by what happened afterward. Mr. Haupt- 
mann turned out to be more than a Nazi sympathiz- 
er. In 1940 he disappeared from Rutgers and later 
turned up working for Joseph Gobbels in the Nazi 
propaganda ministry. The F.B.I. uncovered evi- 
dence that he spied on American naval movements 
on the EastCoast whlfe in "New Jersey. After the' 
war, he was held for a time in a prison camp. He 
later returned to teaching, in Germany, and is now 
believed dead. 

Mr. Bergel, deemed incompetent at Rutgers, 
was found quite competent at Queens College and 
the City University of New York. He retired in 1974 
after a long and honorable career. Now 80 and a 
resident of Long Island, he is cooperating with Mr. 
Silver, who was a Rutgers senior in 1935 and felt that 
an injustice had been done. Mr. Bergel says his con- 
cern is not for personal vindication but for the good 
of all academia. “I owe it to my profession,” he 
said. 

President Bloustein rightly asserts that he can- 
not authoritatively determine that the decision of 
the trustees 50 years ago was unjustified and re- 
verse it. Such an action would have no material ef- 
fect in any case. The remedy he has chosen employs 
the tool of the academician, scholarly inquiry, to 
achieve the closest thing to justice that is now possi- 
ble: an exposition of the facts, carefully discerned 
and widely disseminated. 


Valium, by Any Other Name 


The 22-year-old patent on Valium has finally 
run out. That’s bad for Hoffman-La Roche, the com- 
pany that held It; Valium is an immensely popular 
prescription drug. But it’s good for consumers, 
some nine million of whom paid a whopping $350 
million for Valium last year to treat the symptoms 
of anxiety, relax muscle spasms and ease with- 
drawal from alcohol. The unanswered question is 
how much and how quickly they will benefit. 

Congress did its part last November, passing 
legislation that relieves manufacturers of generic 
equivalents of the need to prove anew that a drug is 
safe and effective. So has the Department of Health 
and Human Services, which has a policy of speeding 
through the paperwork on licenses for generic 
drugs. Now it’s up to physicians and pharmacists — 
and patients — to see that diazepam, the identical 
but cheaper generic version of Valium now distrib- 


uted by three manufacturers, is substituted for the 
brand-name product. 

A spokesman for Hoffman-La Roche contends 
the company "still has concern about the bioequiva- 
lency” of these generic versions of Valium. But its 
concern may also have to do with the prospect of los- 
ing profits. The House Commerce Committee says 
the retail price of Valium has gone up 81 percent 
over the last four years. The Health and Human 
Services Secretary, Margaret Heckler, offers as- 
surance that “generic drugs are subject to the same 
stringent F.D.A. standards as brand-names.” 

Physicians may write prescriptions for diaze- 
pam as well as give permission to pharmacists to 
fill prescriptions with the cheapest available ge- 
neric equivalent to Valium. Pharmacists may stock 
cheaper generics and pass on the savings to con- 
sumers. If they don’t, patients should ask why. 


Topics 

Lost Silver, Found Bronze 


Missing at Sea 

Last fiscal year the Pentagon re- 
ported losing items valued at 
$1,021,876,000. They weren’t neces- 
sarily stolen. Most just vanished in 
the chaotic traffic among the Penta- 
gon's far-flung supply depots. 

But that’s only one side of the story. 
Last year the Pentagon found 
$1,013,697,000 worth of items it never 
knew it ted. The net difference is a 
loss of just $7 million, according to a 
Los Angeles Times survey of the Pen- 
tagon supply system. Antiquated 
computers are one reason for the 
chaos; another is the Navy's habit of 
exchanging supplies though an unau- 
thorized barter system. 

The Iranian Government has put 
out black-market shopping lists for 
military spare parts it cannot buy 
legally. Given the looseness of the- 
Pentagon supply system, critical 
parts of the F-I4 fighter and Phoenix 


missile were stolen for sale to Iran, 
an offense for which several Penta- 
gon employees have been indicted. 

What else is missing? Well, some- 
one on the Kitty Hawk ordered 31 sil- 
ver bars, worth $1 ,000 each, by typing 
a stock number into the aircraft car- 
rier's computer console. A carrier 
has no use for silver, but the Navy's 
supply system delivered all the same. 
Also, the Navy depot in Norfolk is 
short 7,000 pounds of lobster. 

Losing a billion here, picking up a 
billion there is no way to mind the 
store. The Pentagon needs to manage 
its inventory with modern computers, 
programmed to perform pertinent 
tasks — for instance, inquiring about 
all that silver at sea. 


Green Tooth 

Twenty-two hundred years ago, a 
stocky middle-aged man was buried 


in a mass grave in the Negev. Given 
the condition of his mouth, death may 
have come as a relief. 

According to Joe Zias, curator of Is- 
rael’s Department of Antiquities, the 
man had “four abscesses, two im- 
pacted teeth, an extra tooth in front 
and an enlarged molar." Worse, Mr. 
Zias says, he had a cheat for a dentist, 
who used a bronze wire in one root 
canal — apparently having conned 
the patient into thinking it was gold or 
silver. The result, given bronze’s tox- 
icity and corrosiveness, was a green 
tooth and an ache that doesn't bear 
thinking about. The greenness of the 
tooth pointed the way to its discovery 
— and to that of the world’s oldest 
known dental filling. 

"Whoever cheated this guy did us a 
favor,” Mr. Zias says. Maybe so. but 
we can’t help hoping the dentist’s 
teeth were every bit as rotten, and as 
painful, as his patient's. 


Letters 


We Risk Killing an Entire Generation of Europe 


To the Editor: 

Kenneth L. Adel man, director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, provides a vivid description 
of the horrors of poison gas during 
World War I (Op-Ed, Aug. 19), but he 
fails to say that the attack he de- 
scribes very likely occurred early on 
when neither side was experienced in 
this new kind of war or had adequate 
gas masks. As chemical warfare con- 
tinued, as adequate masks became 
available and as troops became ac- 
customed to this new weapon, gas 
casualties decreased markedly. 
Later in the war, from 20 percent to SO 
percent of all shells and bombs were 
gas, yet of the 26.S million lota] only 
1.25 million were gas casualties. 

The vast stores of chemical muni- 
tions we and the British bad during 
World War II were unused, not for hu- 
manitarian reasons, but because they 
would not have helped win the war. It 
was the finding of a group of experts, 
civilian and military, from Britain, 
Canada and the United States, assem- 
bled at the request of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, that introducing chemical 


warfare would not change the out- 
come of battle but only prolong it, in- 
creasing casualties to no military 
purpose. From discussions shortly 
after Berlin fell, with such of my op- 
posite numbers as had not yet gone 
Into hiding, I learned Germany's rea- 
son for restraint was the same. 

Since World War II. there has been 
a five- to tenfold increase in U.S. and 
Soviet antipersonnel weaponry effec- 
tiveness as compared with a very 
modest increase, if any, in chemical 
warfare. One side's dilution of its air 
and artillery capability by substitut- 
ing chemical weapons for, say, 10 per- 
cent of its conventional munitions 
would give the other side a very sub- 
stantial advantage indeed. 

When President Nixon stopped U.S. 
production of chemical munitions in 
1969 he sent a clear signal to- the Rus- 
sians that were they to initiate chemi- 
cal warfare, our response would not 
be in kind but would be an effective 
one. He had no need to spell this out. 
I'm sure the Russians have done the 
same arithmetic and reached the 
same conclusions. Despite Mr. Adel- 
man’s protestations, we have abso- 


Phone Companies Hold Back Technology 


To the Editor: 

In "Unshackle the Telephone Com- 
puters" (editorial, Aug. 17), you 
favor making available to the public 
the highest quality and widest variety 
of phone services possible. But you 
propose the wrong solution. 

The telephone-answering service in- 
dustry also wants state-of-the-art mes- 
sage storage and forwarding services 
to be made available. But when you 
say of telephone companies other than 
A.T.& T.. “No competitor has offered 
message storage : it simply isn’t avail- 
able,” you are completely inaccurate. 
A small, but growing number of serv- 
ice providers — within the traditional 
answering-service industry and new 
entrants — are offering the service 
throughout the country, and have been 
for six years. 

Why isn’t the service more widely 
available? Not because the telephone 
companies have been "shackled" by 
Che Federal Communications Com- 
mission and courts, as you suggest; 
rather, because the telephone compa- 
nies have chosen to deny independent 
service providers the necessary con- 
nections to the basic telephone net- 
work that would make fuller imple- 
mentation of such services possible. 

The public deserves the finest tele- 
communications services, including 



voice message storage and forward- 
ing. But the Bell companies, even 
broken up, retain monopoly control of 
the public telephone network — and 
access to the American public. 

They have persistently used that 
control to lock willing service provid- 
ers out of the market. Your editorial 
position seeks to reward them for 
this. Joseph n. Laseau 

Executive Vice President, Associated 
Telephone Answering Exchanges 
Alexandria, Va., Aug. 26, 1985 


lately no basis for believing Moscow 
has taken advantage of our current 
posture and contmued production of 
chemical munitions. This »s » ray 
own past knowledge, supported by 
more recent General Accounting Of- 
fice findings. . . 

The real casualties in a poison-gas 
war are defenseless civilians. We 
have no good World War 1 civilian- 
casualty statistics, but the number of 
poison-gas deaths must have been 
high. Recent calculations show that a 
chemical war in Europe today would 
likely result in the killing of millions 
of civilians friendly to the U-S. 

There are good medical reasons for 
believing that nerve gas sufficient to 
kill a small percentage of adults 
would kill a large percentage of chil- 
dren and a very much larger percent- 
age of infants. We run the risk by pro- 
moting the use of such weapons of 
killing an entire generation of Eu- 
rope. Neither Mr. Adelman nor any- 
one else in the Administration has 
ever denied or rebutted this. 

This concern was discussed in a Sen- 
ate hearing on May 5, 1382, and was the 
basis for extended House debate and 
the overwhelming defeat of President 
Reagan's request for binary produc- 
tion funds on July 22, 1982. 

From my discussions with Euro- 
pean journalists and concerned citi- 
zens. the peoples of Europe are very 
much aware of the significance of 
wbat the Administration is proposing. 
For reasons we seem not to appreci- 
ate, Europeans are more concerned 
with preserving the lives of their chil- 
dren, their babies, than supporting a 
U.S. anti-Soviet ideology. 

"We are planning,” Representative 
Milticent H. Fenwick said during the 
House debate, "for something dis- 
gusting, something beneath the dig- 
nity of this nation, chemical weapons. 
We know that they may be put into the 
air, we may be able to protect our sol- 
diers with their wonderful equip- 
ment, but how do we protect the poor 
innocent civilians miles away when 
the gas is carried on the wind? There 
is no way of stopping it. 

"You cannot say you are using a le- 
gitimate weapon against other sol- 
diers. You are not. You are using some- 
thing against the public, the children in 
schools, people in hospitals, people 
walking the streets. These are the peo- 
ple who are going to suffer from these 
weapons." SaulHormats 

Baltimore, Aug. 25, 1985 
The writer, who retired afler 37 years 
with Edge wood Arsenal in Maryland, 
directed development of the Army's 
chemical munitions and protective 
equipment, and was closely associ- 


Two of Social Security’s Forgotten Heroes 


Academic Protege 
Or Meal Ticket? 


To the Editor: 

A bright college senior cm the front 
page of your Summer Survey of 
Education (Aug. 18) wants to be a 
classics professor, and his kindly ad- 
viser in the classics department has . 
provided encouragement. But’ while 
more academic jobs may be on the 
horizon, you go on to indicate, they 
probably will not be in classics. 

Another difference from the good 
old academic days is the motive of pro- 
fessors in giving advice such as that 
bright senior received. If the estab- 
lished professoriate 1 is to keep the 
groves of academe green until Lheir 
own retirement, they need students — 
to bring tuition money to their institu- 
tions, to populate their courses, espe- 
cially majors and graduate students to 
oversee. Otherwise, they will be as- 
signed remedial and introductory 
courses, or may even be retrained to 
teach computer science. 

Thus, the classics professor may no 
longer be the kindly, disinterested 
scholar he (most of the senior profes- 
soriate is male) appears. His back is 
to the wall, and his assessments of fu- 
ture opportunity, as well as of a stu- 
dent's scholarly potential, are likely 
to be unconsciously or knowingly in- 
flated. Barbara Q. Gray 

Brooklyn, Aug. 22, 1985 
The writer has been on the Polytech- 
nic Institute of New York faculty. 


To the Editor: 

On the 50th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Social Security Act on Aug. 
14, credit was justly given to President 
Roosevelt, Frances Perkins and Rob- 
ert F. Wagner. These were the persons 
who were up front, where they de- 
served to be. But no mention has been 
made of the adventuresome, pioneer- 
ing scholars who worked, often in ob- 
scurity and always with self-sacrific- 
ing devotion, to educate the public and 
the politicians on the meaning of social 
security and its possibilities for the ad- 
vancement of social welfare. .Two of 
these outstanding pioneers were Abra- 
ham Epstein and I. M. Rubinow. 

Epstein, born in Russia, came to the 
United States at the age of 8. With a 
background in sociology and econom- 
ics, in 1927 he organized the American 
Association for Old Age Security, 
which, in 1933, became the American 
Association for Social Security. He 
served as U.S. representative on the 
social-insurance committee of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. His numer- 
ous publications, painstaking re- 
search, political activity and drafts of 
legislation helped prepare Che way for 
the Social Security Act of 1935. 

Adoption of the act did not end his 
activities. He was sharply critical of 
some of its provisions, and in 1939 
Congress amended the act to incorpo- 
rate some of his recommendations. 
He wrote books on old-age pensions, 


problems of the aged, black migrant 
labor and related social issues. Ep- 
stein died in 1942 at the age of 50. 

Rubinow, also born in Russia, came 
here at thp age of 18. He became a 
doctor but left his practice for social 
work. He concentrated on social In- 
surance and statistics, working to 
substitute social security for charity 
to meet the needs of the unemployed, 
the ill, the old and the disabled. In 
1913, 22 years before Congress passed 
the Social Security Act, he published 
"Social Insurance,” and in the year 
before the act’s passage, "The Quest 
for Security." He was a consultant to 
the committee that drafted the act. 
He died at 61, in 1936. 

These men did not live easy lives. 
They were not appointed to high aca- 
demic positions. They did not have 
secretaries and research assistants, 
and no foundations subsidized their 
work. Abe Epstein had a tiny office in 
a fourth-class building in Manhattan, 
with a couch that took up much of the 
space, but which he needed because 
he was often ip great pain and could 
not sit at his desk. Both men deserve 
to have their names honored by the 
American people, especially on the 
50th anniversary of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Milton R. Konvitz 
I thaca, N.Y., Aug. 26, 1985 
The writer is professor emeritus of in- 
dust rial and labor relations and of 
law at Cornell University. 


$80 Million Is a Lot of Miss Liberty Statuettes 


Water-Flow Devices 


To the Editor: 

"Coveting Miss Liberty," your 
Aug. 21 editorial on a lawsuit to win * 
sovereignty for New Jersey over two 
Hudson River islands, Ellis and 
Liberty, contains a numerical error 
that unintentionally reveals how inap- 
propriate the suit is. 

"New York," you say, “takes $80 
million a year in sales tax from the is- 
lands.” If that were true, there might 
indeed be something worth fighting 
about. But it cannot be true: to 
produce $80 million in sales tax reve- 
nue for the State of New York, there 
would have to be nearly $2 billion in 
annual sales of hot dogs, snowstorm 
paperweights and Miss Liberty statu- 
ettes. (New York State’s share of the 
sales tax is 4 percent; another 4 per- 
cent goes to New York City; % per- 
cent goes to the M.T.A.). The real fig- 
ure, according to the New York State 
Department of Taxation and Fi- 
nance. is less than $25,000. 

The litigation did not come about 
because New Jersey sought to share 
this modest revenue. Both New York 
and New Jersey are being sued by 
members of a plumbers’ union, a 
member of Congress and other indi- 
viduals who seek to overturn the 150- 
year-old interstate compact, ratified 
by Congress irt 1834, that gave New 
York jurisdiction over BedJoes — now 
Liberty — and Ellis islands. 

Sales- tax revenue is simply not the 
Issue, nor what the plaintiffs vaguely 
call "the pride thing." There are two 
legitimate ‘issues, one real and one 


potential: (1) The redevelopment of 
Ellis Island and the restoration of the 
Statue of Liberty involve employ- 
ment, and New Jersey unions would 
like jurisdiction over the jobs. (2) 
When the redevelopment is complet- 
ed, the islands may produce addi- 
tional tax revenues, though nothing 
approaching $80 million. 

New York’s Governor Cuomo has 
commendably indicated to New Jer- 
sey's Governor Kean New York’s 
willingness to deal equitably with 
New Jersey on these, or other, real 
issues. 

New York is defending itself 
against a group of citizens in the New 
Jersey courts because it has been 
forced to do so, but the frivolous na- 
ture of this suit makes every expend- 
iture rankle. Robert Abrams 

New York State Attorney General 
New York. Aug. 23, 1985 


’ ” ' * muvu cam auv 

advisability of using water-fit 
stricters to help reduce watei 
sumption during the drought. I 
the last drought. Con Edison d 
uted water-flow restricters grs 
all customers who were willj 
pick them up. However, this ye 
far as I know, no municipal age 
utility has made a similar offi 
Last week, I decided to try I 
cure my own water-flow rest: 
but had io make the rounds c 
hardware stores on Canal Stre 
fore finding one that even 51 
the thing. One can only won 
everything possible is being d 
combat the drought when si 
simple and inexpensive device 
readily available to all the 
water users. Daniels 

- New York, Sept. ; 
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Dodging 

The 

Graft 


Washington 

P oliticians are making money .as 
never before, and that is wrong. 
Public service should not be 
such a direct road to private gain. 

David Stockman spent four yean 
drawing a relatively low salary as 
head of the Office of Management and 
Budget, then swung a deal for his 
memoirs of over $2 million. In effect, 
the.farae he gained in his job supple- 
mented his Government salary to the 
tune of $500,000 a year. 

In the -same way. Tip O’Neil] and 
Jeane Kirkpatrick .have signed mil- 
lion-dollar book deals and Dr. Kirk- 
patrick will also get another million 
for lectures. Nothing unprecedented 
about that: ever since Mark Twain as 
publisher made it possible for the 
dying Ulysses Graft to get out of debt 
by writing memoirs, public officials 
— and especially former Presidents 
— have cashed in after going Out. 

Me, too. I was making $28,000 as a 
White House speech writer, and con- 
tracted for a 5250,000 book advance 
when I departed. After the Nixon fall, 
the publisher reneged (watch that ac- 
ceptability clause!) but the principle 
is the same: the salary of the person in 
power, or in proximity to power, must 
now be calculated by combining his 
public pay with bis post-public bonus 
for being celebrated or spilling what 
be has learned. The formula: Real sal- 
ary equals public payroll plus private 
bonus divided by years in office. 

So what's wrong? Doesn't the lure 
of memoir megabucks increase the 
amount of information available 
about the inner workings of govern- 
ment? Doesn’t almost everyone who 
invests time in government on every 
level come out more valuable in the 
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private sector, not just in revolving- 
door contacts but in an understanding 
of dealing- on a grand .scale? 

'Siire, sure, and.no true free-enter^ 
priser will knock the auction' market 
for enhanced talent or the new mar- 
ket value of any kind of celebrity. 

But something else is afoot Book- 
contract bonanzas and media-biggie 
status are no longer surprise fallouts 
from public service. That bonus of 
celebrity is now factored into almost 
every political career plan. Because 
fame and fortune have never been so 
closely intertwined, the altruism that 
used to attract goodpeople to politics 
is pass£. So is simple power-lust The 
whopping new profit in high-level 
politics is stripping the profession of 
what was once a noble sense of per- 
sonal financial sacrifice. Idealism, 
shmldealism — politics pays. 

This means that we should stop let- 
ting political figures get away with 
legal graft on the grounds that public 
service Is such a financial burden. 

For over four years, the Presiden- 
tial aide Michael Deaver proclaimed 
loudly of the horrors of having to live 
oh a $60,000 salary. To soothe his 
psyche the Republican National Com- 
mittee put his wife on its payroll, in 
effect doubling the Deaver political 
take. Now that he is exploiting his 
contacts on the outside for millions, 
the Deaver supplement may or may 
not be in operation — the R.N.C. 
refuses to say. 

We do know that Republican con- 
tributors are helping to support the 
Laxalt family. Senator Paul Laxalt 
may not directly be getting his Senate 
salary supplemented from the party, 
but his daughter is on the payroll as a 
consultant for a reported $5,000 a 
month, and her former partner in 
public relations is down for another 
$5,000 a month. Stipulate that both are 
effective executives, and could earn 
as much outside of the cocoon — is it 
cynical to assume that the Senator's 
daughter is paid by Republican dona- 
tions largely because Michelle Lax- 
alt's father wants her cm the payroll? 

Why aren’t the Democrats, who 
raise only $1 for every $6 the Republi- 
cans raise, pointing to this as evidence 
of nepotism or ethical callousness? 
Why don’t they make an issue of the 
pa ym e n t s made to President Rea- 
gan's daughter for the sort of thing 
that Margaret Truman and Julie 
Nixon used to do as volunteers? An- 
swer: Because the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is unwilling to say 
how much it has paid Jimmy Carter’s 
son Chip so far this year. W hy sho uld 
all these payments be kept secret? 

Both national committees have al- 
lowed themselves to become conduits 
for contributions to the families of the 
famous and powerful. Because no- 
body evidently sees this as shameful, 
it is likely to grow, adding to the gild- 
ing of the good life of politics. 

I see nothing wrong with politicians, 
or anybody, using contacts to get chil- 
dren jobs at entry-level positions or as 
low-paid or volunteer interns. I see 
plenty wrong with the backdoor financ- 
ing of officeholdere' incomes through 
fat fees to members of the "suffering” 
politician’s family, especially when 
political life now offers such a huge 
balloon payment at its conclusion. 

At least the truly greedy should 
have the good grace to wait until they 

get out to cash in. . . 


By J. Anthony Lukas 

O ne dusky evening not so 
i long ago, I sat at the 
I- beer-stained bar of a 
W tavern in Charlestown, 
r a predominantly Irish- 
Catholic Boston neigh- 
borhood. known as the site of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill and other more re- 
cent struggles. Above the click of bil- 
liard balls and the clink of ice, I over- 
heard two regulars in conversation: 

First Drinker: "So I told him I’m 
an American, you know, and I got as 
much rights as anybody.” 

Second Drinker; "Yeh. but you’re a 
Townie first. The Townies don’t take 
flapdoodle off any man.” 

It was an idle exchange after a day 
of drudgery. But somehow it struck" 
me as emblematic of Boston’s recent 
travail — and indeed of the nation’s 
continuing debate over issues of race, 
class and ethnicity. For the drinkers 
were invoking one of the deepest divi- 
sions in American life — between the 
demands or equality and the call of 
community. 

I have recently completed a book 
about three Boston families: an Irish- 
Catholic widow and her seven chil- 
dren in Charlestown ; a black welfare 
mother and her six children; a Yan- 
kee lawyer and his wife. As these 
three strands of American life con- 
verged, I found their struggle all too 
frequently rooted in the conflict be- 
tween community and equality. 

On one hand is arrayed the majesty 
of the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
the Supreme Court and chat whole 
body of law and precedent that em- 
bodies much of what it means to be an 
American; on the other is the 
warmth, intimacy and comfort of 
family, church, tavern and neighbor- 
hood that lies at the heart of what 
many Americans mean by “home.” 
The tension between these two con- 
stellations is reflected today in a 
whole skein of national issues from 
school desegregation and affirmative 
action to urban redevelopment and 
gentrification. . 

It is a conflict as old as the nation it- 
self — between the notion of com- 
munity expressed by John Winthrop 
when he set out to found a "city upon 
a' hill” in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and the idea of equality en- 
shrined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. . 

The communal intensity of Win- 
throp’s Massachusetts was rooted in 
the "covenant,” the sacred compact 
that each cluster of settlers made 
with God and with each other. By the 
very act of joining the congregation, 
the Puritan accepted not only one God 
and one religion, but one polity, one 
law, one allegiance. The towns they 
formed could not tolerate diversity: 
Sudbury enacted resolutions to bar 
-."such wbose'dispositioris 'de- net-suit 
us.” Dedham banned "the contra rye 
minded.” 

, Clearly, Boston during that period 
was not the Athens of America that 
has lived so long in legend — the open, 

J. Anthony Lukas is author of the 
forthcoming “Common Ground: A 
Turbulent Decade in the Lives of 
Three American Families.” 


generous, diverse, big-spirited seat of 
American democracy. If anything, it 
was the national Sparta — narrow, 
closed, intolerant, a community in 
quest not of democracy but self-per- 
fection. Yet the notion that communi- 
- ties ought to control their own destin- 
ies — even at the expense of outsiders 
— was a deeply held American value* 
with an ancient and honorable pedi- 
gree. 

Eventually, a mercantile economy 
eroded Winthrop’s dream of the self- 
sustaining community. The tight lit- 
tle 17th- and 18th-century towns grad- 
ually had to recognize the entitle- 
ments of American citizenship, 
among them the equality of free 
men. 

But the recognition of such univer- 
sal principles did not destroy the 
counterclaims of what James Madi- 
son called "the spirit of locality.” 
This older communalism survived 
side by side with the abstract ideals of 
American constitutionalism. Tocque- 
ville recognized that Americans had 
not one but two political systems: 
"The one fulfilling the ordinary 
duties and responding to the daily and 
infinite calls of a community; the 
other circumscribed within certain 
limits and exercising an exceptional 
authority over the general interests of 
the country." For 70 years, this deli- 
cate balance prevailed, reassuring 
Americans % that the demands of na- 
tionalism, were compatible with the 
intimacies of community. 

In the mid-19th century, of course, 
this revolutionary settlement broke 
down, the centralizing impulse dash- 
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ing on the hard rock of particularism. 
The battle was joined in the Lincoin- 
Douglas debates, in which Lincoln 
argued that the essence of demo- 
cratic government was "the equality 
of all men" derived from natural law, 
while Douglas insisted it was the 
"principle of popular sovereignty,” 
the right of American communities to 
decide fundamental issues, like slav- 
ery, for- themselves. Ultimately, 
force of arms held the nation together 
and emancipated the slaves, but the 
tug of war between community and 
equality was by no means 
resolved. 

In the flowering of 1960's idealism, 
Americans persuaded themselves 
that community and equality were 
not only compatible but mutually 
reinforcing principles. In 1964, as the 
educator Diane Ravitch has pointed 
out, the Johnson Administration se- 
cured passage of both the Civil Righto 
Act, which curbed racial discrimina- 
tion in Southern schools, and the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, which gave 
poor people a chance to control their 
own communities. They were twin ex- 


pressions of the nation’s conscience 
at mid-decade. 

But soon the tensions between com- 
munity and equality reasserted them- 
selves. After all, civil rights legisla- 
tion sought to override local law or 
custom — often equaled with bigotry 
— in the name of human righto. The 
poverty program, on the other hand, 
encouraged "community control" as 
an antidote to bureaucratic centrali- 
zation — and white ethnics soon in- 
voked that very doctrine, first de- 
signed to aid blacks, in a vigorous de- 
fense of their own prerogatives. 

By 1974 in Boston the two ideals 
that had seemed to run parallel for 
much of the 60's had turned at right 
angles and confronted each other 
head-on. A Federal district judge, 
determined to enforce constitutional 
guarantees of equality, confronted a 
pack of aggrieved neighborhoods in- 
tent on preserving their own sense of 
community. 

In recent years, Boston and other 
American cities have learned that 
they have to make some hard 
choices: between racial justice and 
self-determination, between equality 
of educational opportunity and neigh- 
borhood schools, between a black 
child's right to a desegregated educa- 
tion and a white mother's right to con- 
trol her own child’s upbringing. What 
makes this experience rise to the 
level of genuine tragedy is precisely 
that these are not choices between 
right and wrong, or between judicial 
dictatorship and sound social policy, 
but between competing values, be- 
tween right and right. O 



Bob Gate 


By Sol M. Linowitz 

All the huddling about the 
Middle - East peace 
# % process in recent 

LJ| weeks has focused on 

# A ’one issue: Ho* to get 
the Jordanians and 
Palestinians into the negotiations. 
The meetings between King Hussein 
of Jordan and Yassir Arafat of the 
Palestine liberation Organization 
and the frantic comings and goings of 
various envoys have been aimed at 
devising a formula that would permit 
the Palestinians to join the Jorda- 
nians in a joint delegation to the ne- 
gotiations. 

Predictably, the efforts have been 
stymied by the same old question: 
Which Palestinians? King Hussein, 
Mr. Arafat and President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt believe that the 
Palestinian representatives should be 
members of the P.L.O. For the past 
10 years, however, the United States 
has committed itself not to negotiate 
with or recognize the P.L.O. unless 
and until it accepts United Nations 
Security Council Resolution 242 and 
acknowledges Israel’s right to exist 
in peace. 

This the PX.O. has refused to do— 
despite King Hussein’s assurances of 
Mr. Arafat's readiness to do so. Ancil- 
lary questions have surfaced, includ- 
ing whether Palestinians who are 
members of the Palestine National 
Council but are not officially enrolled 
P.L.O. members would be accept- 
able, and whether there should be a 
meeting between the United States 
and a Jordanian-Palestinian delega- 
tion apart from a meeting with Israel. 
Increasingly, too, voices are being 
raised urging America to forget- 
conditions and deal with the P.L.O. 
now. • 

But this would lx moving in the 
wrong direction, because it would 
delay rather than accelerate serious 
talks. What we should do instead is 
reactivate peace negotiations with 
those who may be ready to move for- 
ward. 

. To begin with, if America were to* 
day willing to change its policy and 
deal with the P.L.O., what would be 
Israel’s reaction? If one thing is 
clear, it is that Israel would refuse to 

Sol M. Linowitz, a Washington law- 
yer. was Middle East peace negotia- 
tor under President Jimmy Carter. 
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sit down at the negotiating table with 
the P.L.O. Will the peace process 
have been advanced if the P.L.O. is 
brought to the table but Israel leaves? 

Secondly, would the involvement of 
the Palestinians and Jordan at this 
juncture expedite a solution of the 
problems? Or would it result in stale- 
mate and increased tensions? 

All of this suggests that perhaps we 
have been focusing on the wrong 
problem. The question we should be 
asking is: What is the best way to get 
the peace negotiations resumed in or- 
der to make progress toward a settle- 
ment with the participation of all the 
necessary partners? 

Here the United States has a key 
role and responsibility. It is involved 
in the peace process as a full partner 
pursuant to the understandings 
reached at Camp David. This was 
reaffirmed by President Reagan in 
his Sept. 1. 1982, peace proposal. What 
the United States can and should do Is 
recognize that Jordan and the Pales- 
tinians are not apt to enter the negoti- 
ations soon, and invite Egypt and Is- 
rael back' to the negotiating table in 
order to advance the undertakings for 
Palestinian "full autonomy” agreed 
upon at Camp David and endorsed in 
the President’s peace plan. 

Such an approach would permit 
President Mubarak to explore with 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres of Is- 
rael the possibility of moving the ne- 
gotiations from the point where they 
became mired more than four years 
ago. Mr. Mubarak could in effect test 
the water for Jordan and the Palestin- 
ians, and could determine at the ne- 
gotiating table what the prospects are 
for resolution of the outstanding prob- 
lems. If the prospects are promising, 
then it would be far easier to per- 
suade King Hussein to join the negoti- 
ations and to include on his negotiat- 
ing team mutually acceptable Pales- 


tinian representatives. If not, then 
other avenues can be explored. 

Why would Mr. Peres and Mr. 
Mubarak be willing to do this? In Mr. 
Peres, Israel has a Prime Minister 
who knows that time Is not on the side 
of peace on the Palestinian issue and 
who has. long maintained that Israel 
should be more forthcoming in its ef- 
forts to resolve the Palestinian prob- 
lems on the West Bank and Gaza. 
True enough, he requires broad au- 
thorization of his National Unity 
Cabinet before any significant move 
in that direction can be undertaken. 
He has, however, indicated a readi- 
ness to move forward with the pro- 
cess, and this should be supported 
and encouraged. 


As for Mr. Mubarak, he under- 
stands that King Hussein will not join 
the negotiations unless there is a 
clear indication that real progress 
can be made, and he is fully aware 
that prospects for ‘dealing with the 
Palestinian issue effectively are far 
better during the next year while Mr. 
Peres serves as Prime Minister. 

Of course, Jordan and the Palestin- 
ians will have to be involved in the ne- 
gotiations before a final agreement 
can be reached. But the develop- 
ments of recent weeks make clear 
that the time is not ripe. Meanwhile, 
it would be tragic if in our pursuit of 
the elusive objective of Jordanian- 
Palestinian participation we lost an 
opportunity for progress. □ 



A Gift of Life 
On the Titanic 


By Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger 

The discovery of the wreck of the 
Titanic, more than 73 years after its 
tragic sinking, brings to mind one 
touching story that seems to have 
been overlooked, and I want, after all 
these years, to pay tribute to a heroic 
and exceptionally kind and consider- 
ate woman who went down with the 
ship. She was Ida Blum Straus, Mrs. 
Isidor Straus, and the story was told 
to me many years ago by her daugh- 
ter Sara Hess. 

When the survivors of the Titanic 
arrived in New York, Sara said, her 
mother’s maid came to her to bring 
her Mrs. Straus’s fur coat. The maid 
told her that when it was announced 
that there were insufficient lifeboats 
and only women and children could 
be saved, Isidor Straus embraced his 

Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger was a stu- 
dent at Barnard when the Titanic 
sank on April IS, 1912. 
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Washington 

P resident Reagan and the lead- 
ers of Congress have come bade 
from vacation proclaiming that 
they’re "rarin’ to go.” The problem is 
that they’re going in opposite direc- 
tions. 

Nearing the end of the President's 
fifth year in office, with three more to 
go, they are poised for a battle over the 
control of Congress In next year’s elec- 
tions, over control of the budget, world 
trade and the nuclear arms race. 

Everybody here, of whatever politi- 
cal persuasion, senses that we have 
come to another fork in the road, with 
"wrong way” signs flashing, but with 
no steady hand at the wheel uptown or 
downtown. 

It's not that the facts are In dispute. 
Give or take a few billions of cuts out 
of last year’s budget, the deficiL is 
still threatening to reach a couple 
hundred billion a year, and over the 
long run, that’s not spore cash. 

This year, the United States be- 
came a debtor nation for the first 
time since 1914. As Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen of Texas has pointed out — 
and he may be the critical figure in 
the coming trade debate — the U.S. 
will owe other countries over $1 tril- 
lion by 1990 if current trends continue. 

What is going on here, especially 
since the members of Congress have 
come back from talking to the people 
back home, is a challenge to the 
President and his Administration 
about what is really meant by "the se- 
curity of the nation.” 

Is "security” to be defined mainly 
In terms of missiles, and the defense 
budget, and the “Star Wars” of outer 
space? In terms of the Russians? 
What about the formers of America, 
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wife and told her to take her place in a 
boat. She said to him, “We have had 
many happy years together and. if 
you go down with the ship, so will 
I. for life is meaningless with- 
out you.” 

Then, turning to the maid. Mrs. 
Straus said, "You go,” and taking off 
her fur coat added, "Wear this, it will 
be cold in the lifeboat, and I do not 
need it anymore.” 

Sara told the maid to keep the 
coat as it was her mother’s gift to 
her. r.l 
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who now owe their creditors $213 Ml- 
lion, or the children and old folk of 
America, whose security bdso lnflu- 
enced by tliebddget? 

■; These are at least relevant ques- 
tions. And the interesting thing is that 
in this pause after the summer re- 
cess, and before we plunge into the 
political arguments about who’s to 
blame, the President and the leaders 
of Congress are not talking seriously 
and privately to one another about the 
larger questions of the "security” of 
the Republic. 

One thing is fairly clear: About the 
security and objectives of policy, both 
at home and abroad, there is general 
agreement between the parties and 
the nations. All want or at least pro- 
claim that they want peace and pros- 
perity, and control of the arms race 
and the trade race, and respect for 
the suffering of the hungry majority 
of the human race. 

But about the means to these noble 
and probably not quite attainable 
ends, there is wide and honest disa- 
greement. All this is understandable. 
But what is harder to understand is 
why there is so little candid talk be- 
tween the political leaders here in 
Washington, for example, about the 
things that unite, them — and there 
are many — rather than about the 
things that divide them. 

Nothing the President or the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress want to do 
can be achieved one without the 
other. Popular as the President is, he 
cannot impose his policies on the 
Democratic majority in the House, or 
on the Republican leaders of the Sen- 
ate, even if he made up his mind what 
his policies were. 

The same thing is true of the Demo- 
crats. They are a divided company of 
warring tribes. Mr. Reagan has de- 
feated them but has not convinced 
them, though like him they have no 
party policy of their own. They 
merely try to balance the books every 

day on television, where Mr. Reagan 
usually defeats them. 

The result Is that the President has 
come back from the ranch in Califor- 
nia and the Congressional leaders 
back from their junkets to Moscow 
and elsewhere without any new Ideas 
about how to resolve the policy prob- 
lems at home and abroad. 

It’s almost as if they were never 
away and scarcely missed. The 
President has been down in Carolina 
calling for tax reform and a constitu- 
tional amendment to balance the. 
budget, as if he hadn’t presided over 
■ the most spectacular budget deficit in 
history. And Tip O’Neill has come 
back from Massachusetts growling 
about Mr. Reagan’s failures, as if 
anybody was listening. 

Meanwhile, there is a lot of talk 
around here about the President’s 
summit conference with Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, Moscow’s new designated 
hitter, at Geneva in November. 

Everybody seems to be wondering 
what’s in Mr. Gorbachev’s mind, 
which is probably the wrong question. 
The really Important question is what 
is on Mr. Reagan's mind. Before the 
Reagan-Gorbachev summit meeting 
in Geneva, what we need is a Washing- 
ton summit meeting between the 
President and his Cabinet and between 
the Administration and the leaders of 
Congress to think about where they're 
going and who's going with than. □ 
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Contemplation of W ar and Remembrance Arts& 

Will Be Featured in the New Film Season Leisure 


By LAWRENCE VAN GELDER 

L ike an array of sprinters 
ready for a mad dash toward 
Christmas with visions of dol- 
lars signs, critical acclaim 
and Academy Awards seeth- 
ing inside, a new season of movies is 
poised to begin. 

Although it is possible to regard the 
schedule as a repository of future en- 
tertainment, it must also be per- 
ceived as embodying art and busi- 
ness. with critical and public reaction 
determining the futures of such lumi- 
naries as directors and actors and de- 
scending with mighty impact on the 
multi mil lion-do liar investments that 
most movies represent. 

When the critics have spoken and 
the public has registered its opinion 
at the box office this fall, the effect 
may be to substantially enhance or di- 
minish the reputations of such noted 
film makers as Steven Spielberg, 
Martin Scorsese, Karel Reisz, Istvan 
Szabo, Arthur Penn, Martin Ritt, 
Roger Donaldson, Richard Benja- 
min. Richard Attenborough, Akira 
Kurosawa, Barry Levinson anti Hugh 
Hudson. 

The same is true of such perform- 
ers as Meryl Streep, who is starring 
in two of the season’s major films. 
Jane Fonda. Jessica Lange, Sally 
Field, Sissy Spacek, Kate NeJligan, 
John Malkovich, Sam Shepard, Al 
Pacino and Richard Pryor. 

In scrutinizing the schedule, no sin- 
gle trend in subject matter seems to 
leap out as it did last fall, which 
brought three major films with a 
farm setting — “Country,” "Places 
in the Heart” and “The River.” 

Nevertheless, 40 years after the end 
of World War II, the schedule shows a 
number of films of war and remem- 
brance — most notably “Shoah,” a 
9 Vi-hour documentary on the German 
effort to systematically kill Europe’s 
Jews. The film, produced over a 10- 
year period by Claude Lanzmann, 
was acclaimed a masterpiece when it 
opened in France last spring. 
“Shoah" (from a Hebrew word mean- 
ing annihilation) is scheduled to open 
in New York Oct. 23. 

German genocide and the meaning 
of Jewishness also underlie “Bas- 
tille.” a Dutch film about a history 
teacher whose life is thrown into tur- 
moil when he glimpses a man he 
takes for his twin brother, believed 
'dead in the Holocaust. .And Jewish 
resistance to Nazis by teen-agers in 
the Warsaw ghetto is the subject of 
“War and Love,” directed by Moshe 
Mizrachi (“Madame Rosa”) from a 
screenplay by Abby Mann (“Judg- 
ment at Nuremberg”). 

Another view of World War II is the 
province of "The Tokyo Trial,” a 4Vfc- 
hour documentary intercutting the 
trials of 28 of Japan's top war crimi- 
nals with footage of appropriate back- 
ground material. The film was as- 
sembled by Masaki Kobayashi from 
30,000 reels of film stored by the Pen- 
tagon. 

Not unrelated to all this is “Mishi- 
ma: A Life in Four Chapters,” which 
examines the life, art an d florid death 
of Yukio Mishima, the prolific Japa- 
nese novelist who headed a private 
army and committed ritual suicide 
after haranguing Japanese defense 
forces about a return to the nation’s 
ancient traditions. The film was di- 
rected by Paul Schrader, with a score 
by Philip Glass, and with Francis 
Coppola and George Lucas as execu- 
tive producers. 

War and remembrance are also the 
domain of “Eleni,” based on Nicholas 
Gage's autobiographical best seller 
about a journalist who returns to his 
native Greece totfind and take venge- 
ance against those responsible for his 
mother's death during the Greek civil 
war. “Eleni,” starring Kate Neiligan, 
John Malkovich and Linda Hunt, was 
directed by Peter Yates from a 
screenplay by Steve Tesich. 

The Christmastime releases are al- 
ways of special interest. Some are 
films aimed at mass audiences; 
others are films that studios feel are 
of particular artistic merit, and 
Christmastime release embodies 


“Hcua” Jinpachi 
Nezu is in Akira 
Kurosawa’s 
reworking of 
“King Lear.” 



“Agnes of God” Anne 
Bancroft comforts Meg 
Tilly in Norman 
Jewison's version of the 
Broadway drama. 


“After Hoars” Rosanna 
Arquette stars in Martin 
Scorsese's film about a 
date that leads to a wild 
night in SoHo. 


hope that fresh memories of critical 
praise will be translated into Acad- 
emy Award nominations early in the 
new year. 

Among Christmastime releases 
that seem to be aimed at popular ac- 
ceptance is “The Jewel of the Nile,” a 
sequel reuniting Kathleen Turner and 
Michael Douglas as the romance 
writer and adventurer who touched a 
responsive chord with the public in 
“Romancing the Stone.” Fun, too, 
seems the concern of “Spies Like 
Us,” a John Landis film starring 
Chevy Chase and Dan Aykroyd as two 
inept American intelligence service 
recruits. Also on the lighter side is 
."Clue," based on the perennially 
papular mystery game. Blake Ed- 
wards will be represented as writer 
and director by “A Fine Mess,” a 
comedy about two friends —- one a 
movie extra, the other a fast-food res- 
taurant employee. 

Seriousness and comedy are min- 
gled in "Jo Jo Dancer, Your Life Is 
Calling,” produced, directed, written 
by and starring Richard Pryor, who 
plays an entertainer whose undergoes 
a life-threatening crisis that compels 
him to reexamine his past. 

Looming large in the Christmas 
schedule is Steven Spielberg, who, as 
director or producer, has left his im- 
print on many of the most popular 
films of recent years. As a producer, 
he is involved in “The Money Pit" 
and “Young Sherlock Holmes." The 
former, directed by Richard Benja- 
min (“My Favorite Year") stars 
Tom Hanks and Shelley Long in a 
story of a couple’s efforts to renovate 
their first home; the latter, directed 
by Barry Levinson ("Diner,” “The 
Natural") cofnbines mystery, ro- 
mance and the supernatural in a plot 
that suggests that the great detective 
might have begun his friendship with 
Watson during their English school- 
days in the I870*s. 

Mr. Spielberg is also involved as a 
producer in a third film. But it .is as 
its director chat Mr. Spielberg is 
likely to draw the greatest scrutiny. 
In a sharp departure from such ad- 
ventures and fantasies as “Jaws" 
and “Raiders of the Lost Ark,” Mr. 
Spielberg is translating to the screen 
“The Color Purple.” the Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Alice Walker novel 
that traces the story of two sisters 


across several decades. Whoopi Gold- 
berg, Rae Dawn Chong and Danny 
Glover are the stars. 

While Mr. Spielberg will be 
watched to see if he can bring his 
magical touch to serious fare, Rich- 
ard Attenborough — director of the 
Academy Award-winning “Gandhi” 
— wiU be turning to the musical genre 
to see if he can transpose the magic of 
the long-running Broadway hit “A 
Chorus Line” to the screen. And Hugh 
Hudson, acclaimed for "Chariots of 
Fire” and the recipient of divergent 
reviews for “Greystoke,” will be 
under scrutiny for "Revolution,." a 
saga of ihe~Americair War of Inde- 
pendence starring Al Pacino, Donald 
Sutherland and Nastassja Kinski. 

Another major director involved in 
the Christmas sweepstakes is Sydney 
Pollack, with “Out of Africa,” a story 
about Karen Blixen, the Danish 
writer known as Isak Dines en, who is 
played by Meryl Streep. Co-scarring 
are Klaus Maria Brandauer and Rob- 
ert Redford. 

“Out of Africa” is not Miss Streep’s 
only major film of the fall. She stars, 
too, in "Plenty,” the screen version of 
the David Hare hit about a British 
agent disillusioned by postwar life, 
scheduled to open later this month. 
(Other theatrical successes coming 
to the screen this fall are Sam Shep- 
ard's exploration of family relations, 
"Fool for Love,” directed by Robert 
Altman and starring Mr. Shepard and 
Kim Basinger; and “Agnes of God," 
directed by Norman Jewison and 
starring Jane Fonda as a psychia- 
trist, Anne Bancroft as a mother su- 
perior and Meg Tilly as Che young nun 
who touches off a mystery when she 
bears a baby.) 

There will be a number of major 
vehicles for actresses. Jessica Lange 
plays the role of the country singer 
Patsy Cline in “Sweet Dreams,” di- 
rected by Karel Reisz ("The French 
Lieutenant’s Woman”), co-starring 
Ed Harris as Miss Cline's husband, 
Charlie Dick, and opening late this 
month or early next. Sissy Spacek 
turns up in mid-October in “Marie,” 
directed by Roger Donaldson and 
drawn from the Peter Maas book 
about a woman who took a stand 
against political corruption. Rosanna 
Arquette, who attracted considerable 


Japan Protects Its Heritage 


By MICHAEL SHAPIRO 

TOKYO 

T here are laws to keep the 
best of Japan's ancient art 
in Japan. And beyond the 
laws there are the Japanese 
themselves. 

Many nations suffer from borders 
so porous that the best of their ancient 
art and artifacts are often found in 
the shops of foreign dealers. Not so 
Japan, whose efforts at preserving its 
cultural past are generally regarded 
as the most efficient in the world. 

"The Japanese system for preserv- 
ing its cultural patrimony is the world 
ideal,” says John Rosenfield, a pro- 
fessor of Oriental art at Harvard Uni- 
versity and a specialist on Japanese 
ait. "The system is kind of utopian.” 

There are more ngid laws else- 
where. South Korea, for instance, re- 
views the export of all artwork over 
100 years old. What sets Japan apart, 
say scholars, curators and dealers, is 
a market filled with Japanese buyers 
Because it is a strong market that 
places great value on the artwork of 
the past — both esthetically and 
financially — Japanese sellers need 
not look abroad for their profits. 


Unlike other ancient cultures, 
Japan was never opened up to foreign 
rule and exploitation. The American 
occupation was relatively brief. 
Moreover, as opposed to other cul- 
tures. Japan’s opening to the West is 
hardly more than 100 years old — and 
for the most pan on its own terms. Fi- 
nally, almost from the outset, Japan 
was economically independent and 
flourishing, so the political and eco- 
nomic dependency that triggered the 
vulnerability of other cultures was 
not an issue for Japan. 

It is often said that there are no 
business relationships in Japan, only 
personal relationships applied to 
business. The relationship that pre- 
serves Japan’s cultural patrimony ‘ 
exists between the Government — in ■ 
this case the Agency for Cultural Af- 
fairs— the museums, the dealers and 
the collectors. Foreign buyers, both 
institutional and private, say they 
learn quickly that their only hope of 
securing anything of worth is by play- 
ing strictly according to Japanese 
rules and hoping to be rewarded with 
the Government's trust. 

The artwork affected by this sys- 
tem of protection includes intricately 
painted and inlaid lacquerware, cal- 
ligraphy that ranges from bold to 


wispy, sculpture, screen paintings 
and pottery. Japanese art dates from 
the Archaic Period, which lasted until 
A.D. 552. 

The preservation laws themselves 
accomplish two things: They ensure 
that nothing can leave Japan that the 
Government does not wish to leave; 
and they give the bureauracy great 
latitude in determining what is worth 
keeping. Specifically, it is the role of 
the Ministry of Education — under 
whose aegis the Cultural Affairs 
Agency operates — to decide what is 
considered an Important Cultural 
Property. Some 9,300 pieces are so 
protected. 

The law specifies no guidelines for 
the designation; the ministry may 
designate whatever items it chooses. 
But age and rarity are generally two 
important criteria. 

An Important Cultural Property 
cannot be exported. Offenses are pun- 
ishable by five years in prison and a 
fine equivalent to $2,000. No one, how- 
ever. has ever been prosecuted for 
the offense, says Nobuyoshi Yama- 
moto, director of the cultural affairs 
agency's Fine Arts Division. "Since 
Japanese bureaucrats are very 
competent," he says, “they can fore- 
stall such violations." 


attention in a SoHo setting earlier this 
year in “Desperately Seeking 
Susan,” returns to the neighborhood 
in Martin Scorsese’s new film, “After 
Hours,” opening Friday. It is the tale 
of a young man (Griffin Dunne) with 
a humdrum job who is plunged into a 
night of adventure when he keeps a 
date in SoHO. Joining forces once 
again are Sally Field and the director 
Martin Ritt, the team from "Norma 
Rae,” who are represented by “Mur- 
phy’s Romance,” a romantic comedy 
about a young divorced mother, co- 
starring James Gamer, that is sched- 
uled to open in October, - 
. Divorceifigures,- toov'ib • ‘Twice imt 

* 'M is ; . .. 


Lifetime,” directed by Bud Yorkin 
and starring Gate Hackman as a 50- 
year-old steelworker who leaves his 
longtime wife, played by Ellen Bur- 
styn, for a younger woman, played by 
Ann-MargreL Mr. Hackman is sched- 
uled to turn up in November in a dif- 
ferent capacity in the Arthur Penn 
thriller “Target," as a father whose 
past is revealed to his son (Matt Dil-‘ 
Ion) when his wife is kidnapped. 

As in “Target,” international poli- 
tics figure in Taylor Hackford’s 
’White Nights," scheduled for 
November release and starring Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov, Gregory Hines, 
Isabella Rossellini, Helen Mirren and 


Jerzy Skolimowski. The story deals 
with two men — an international bal- 
let star (Mr. Baryshnikov) who de- 
fects from the Soviet Union to pursue 
political and artistic freedom, and a 
tap dancer who renounces social and 
economic prejudice in America for 
the hope of a better life in Russia. 

And. to prove the old adage that the 
more things change, the more they 
remain the same, Nov. 27 may be 
marked for the advent of “Rocky 
IV," wherein the puglilist Rocky Bal- 
boa. in the person of the writer, direc- 
tor and star Sylvester Stallone, bat- 
tles a Russian opponent for — - what 
else? — world supremacy. ■ . . 
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The Tel Aviv University's Jaffee Centre for Strategic Studies is a leading 
academic think tank on national strategy issues. Headed by former 
Cabinet member and former Direcfor of Military Intelligence Aharon Yariv, the 
centre provides strategic assessments and views on matters of Israeli, Middle 
East and international security. ' 

The Jaffee Centre is now preparing its 1985 publication plan, which includes four 
120 page in-depth studies dealing with some of the most pressing issues in 
international affairs today and the 1985 edition of the Middle East Military 
Balance. Now in its third year this annual is considered the most detailed data 
base and analysis of military forces in the Middle East available for public 
distribution. 

The Jerusalem Post, printers and distributors of these JCSS publications, offers 
you the following series at a special subscription rate, 50% off the single copy 
price, and at a special pre-publication package rate together with the 1985 Middle 
East Military Balance. Each of the books will be sent to you upon publication in 
the coming months. 

Nimrod Novik, The First Reagan Administration and Middle East Realities. 

Traces the development of Reagan's Middle East policy from early reaction to 
the Carter approach, and concludes by suggesting lessons learned as the second 
Reagan administration began. 


Anat Kurz and Ariel Merari, ASALA: Irrational 
Terror or Political Tool. 

An in-depth study of the Armenian terrorist 
organization ten years after the start of its activities, 
tracing the unique factors that brought about 
Armenian terrorism three generations after the 
genocide. 

Efraim Karsh, The Cautious Bear: Soviet Military 
Engagement in Middle East Wars since 1967. 

A thorough analysis of the nature and characteristics 
of Soviet military intervention in Middle East wars 
since the late Sixties, outlining possible scenarios of 
Soviet military intervention in a future Arab-israeli 
war. 



Shmuei Meir, Strategic implications of the 
New Oil Reality. 

An analysis of the recent trends in the world oil 
market: the rise of non-OPEC suppliers 
conservation steps initiated after the crises of 1973 
and 1979 and the industrialized West's strategic 
reserve policy. 

The recently published 1984 Middle East Military 
Balance is also available separately or at a special 
package price together with the sat of four 1984 
JCSS papers. 
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WE DO NOT really know just how 
long people have been keeping 
domestic doves and pigeons, but in 
the long history of this part of the 
world, there is a tradition going back 
to earliest times. 

If Noah chose to send out a dove 
to. check the land then it is no sur- 
prise that the dove came back, un- 
like the raven which is wild and no 
doubt found other acconunodadon. 

Many people who live in the coun- 
try, or even in a suburban setting 
with a backyard, keep doves as pets. 
The little feathered creatures can be 
a very interesting hobby. 

There are many kinds of doves 
and pigeons ranging from the sim- 
plest common varieties, right on 
through the fanciest breeds, such as 
peacock pigeons with their enor- 
mous tails, crested doves, silk feath- 
ered doves. There is also a large 
range of pigeons known not so much 
for their unusual appearance as for 
their distinctive abilities, such as 
homing pigeons and tumbling pi- 
geons. 

These latter varieties are not of 
much use to the fancier who is forced 
to keep his or her birds in a dovecote 
all the time. Homing pigeons have to 
be taught the art of homing or, more 
specifically, have to have a chance to 
practise their skill. And there is little 
reason to keep tumblers unless one 
can release them and enjoy the sight 
of a flight of birds doing their aerial 
acrobatics. . 


IF ONE wants to keep .pigeons or 
doves as pels, it is best to start with 
one of the fancier types since these 
birds breed rapidly and there is little 
chance of getting suitable homes for 
surplus squabs if they are of the 
common garden variety. 

One must either give squabs to 
friends, but not everyone can 
accommodate a dovecote on their pre- 
mises, sell them to a pet shop (but 
there is little market for common 
types) or sell them in the market (bnt 
few pet owners are willing to see 
their squabs sold for food). 

As for accommodation, doves and 
pigeons kept in the dovecote must 
tint have ample space since the little 
symbol of peace is aggressive, guards 
its territory and, when overcrowded , 
will fight to the death. 

Hike to see no more than one pair 
to a square metre of ground space 
with as much vertical space allowed 
as there is room for. This way the 
biros get some opportunity to fly up 
to the nests, etc. 

The cage should be of stout wire 


TAKING WING 


mesh so cats cannot get into it. If the 
cage has a flight exit, there should be 
a shelf inside for take-off and 
another outside for landing. The 
opening itself should be in the mid- 
dle of a large, smooth sheet of tin or 
plywood so cats cannot raid the 
roosts and nesting boxes. 

With such a cage, one can then 
safely release the birds in the late 
afternoon, since they will -'always 
come home before dark. The dan- 
gers are, if you live in an agricultural 
area, that the birds may eat poisoned 
grain and, if they are very tame, they 
may be picked up by strangers or 
eaten by cats. 

ONE OF the main objections people 
have to pigeons and doves is that 
they often carry mites which can 
inject humans, causing skin rashes. 
This is easily avoided if the birds are 



dusted regularly with a good dusting 
powder or spray for poultry, such as 
Opigal. The best time to dustfc at 
night, since it is easy to take up the 
birds from the roost without too 
much commotion. 

There is also an organic way to 
control mites but most people do not 
bother to use it. 1 used it for years on 
both doves and chickens, but some- 
how people just do not believe it will 
work. More's the pity. 

Start by hanging a banana stalk in 
the dovecote at night. (You can get 
the empty stalks from your green- 
grocer.) the mites are attracted by 
the smell of a chemical in the stalk 
which is similar to the smell mites 
give off during mating. The smell 
from the stalk, though, is hundreds 
of times stronger. The mites crawl 
off the bixds and their roosts and 
onto the stalk. 


In the morning, you take the stalk 
out, pour a bit of paraffin on it and 
bum it. 

One does not see the mites with- 
out a magnifying glass since they are 
almost microscopic, but they arc 
there. If this procedure is repeated 
about once a month from March 
through November, the doves can be 
mite-free without the use of poisons. 

Doves and pigeons are basically 
grain eaters and sorghum seeds are 
their staple, although they enjoy a 
bit of other grain occasionally. They 
also like fresh greens, such" as let- 
tuce. and a bit of bread goes well 
now and again. 

When raising squabs, the parent 
birds pre-digest the grain and feed it 
to the squabs in a semi-liquid form 
which people call “doves' milk." 

IF ONE starts handling the squabs 
from the moment they leave the 
nest, they will become very tame and 
one can even walk around with them 
sitting on one’s shoulder. They will 
learn to come when whistled to or 
will come to take grain from the 
hand. 


Pigeons or doves which have 
paired off are very attached to one 
another. This association begins ear- 
ly so, if you want to keep another 
pair from vour squabs, get rid of 
extra squabs and let the young pair 
grow up together in the dovecote. If 
you keep them in random groups for 
too long, they will form attachments 
of their" own ’and will not accept the 
mate of your choice. 

As I mentioned before, these 
birds breed rapidly and may have os 
many as five or six nestings a year. 
When there is no more place in the 
dovecote for more squabs - and no 
market for them either - the fancier 
is forced to institute some form of 
birth control. 

The best way to limit offspring is 
to take away the nesting boxes and 
collect and destroy the eggs. The 
birds will try to nest on the floor and 
on the roosting shelves, but should 
not be allowecfio do so. 

Don't worry. They will keep right 
on trying and when you want to raise 
more squabs, all you have to do is 
give them back their nests. 



SUPPOSE YOU managed a small 
hall with an inferior piano on its 
minuscule stage and that it was lo- 
cated next door to a busy music 
centre which hosted some 150 con- 
certs a year. Chances are you would 
not be too keen on running yet 
another concert series. Or would 
you? 

Hava Lieber, of the Sha’ar Zion 
Beit ArieQa Municipal Library in Tel 
Aviv, for one, appears undaunted by 
the proximity of the Museum, the 
traditional home of chamber music 
in Tel Aviv. During the six years she 
has been in charge of cultural prog- 
rammes atthe library -ever since the 
elegant building opened its doors - 
music has been assigned a prominent 
place on the busy calendar of activi- 
ties. 

"Granted, ours is not a bona fide 
concert hall,'' admits lieber. A 
graduate of the Tel Aviv Universi- 
ty's Academy of Music and a former 
student at the New York Jnflfiard 
School, she is acutely aware-df-the- 
insufficient rehearsal time, res- 
tricted so as not to disturb the read- 
ing public, the inadequate, house 
instrument- the grand piano on loan 
from the America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation is an improvement but 
does not solve the problem - as well 
as the uncomfortably steep rise of 
the floor with its 212 sfcats. In short, 
conditions are far from ideal. Still, 
Lieber believes there should be 
more to a big city music life than 
what the museum offers, and "that’s 
where we can fill the ttilL” 

Indeed, as far as Israel Compos- 
ers' League chairman Ami Ma’ayam 
is concerned, the hall is just fine and 
the atmosphere right Taking up a 
much neglected cause, Beit Ariella 
has become the home for original 
Israeli music. After years of wander- 
ing from one ball to another — a 
• concert of both contemporary and 
locally-made music being a money- 
losing proposition here - Ma’ayaxri 
sees permanence as a most impor- 
tant asset. “At long last there is an 
address for those who care about our 
national music,” he says, noting the 
growth of a steady, involved follow- 
ing for the composers’ events. 

The Composers’ League sponsors 
the annual “Three Plus One" series 
- at least three conceits and the 
public finals of Samuel Liebersoh 
prize competition. Die participants 
are chosen from the best of our pier- 
formers, while the music reflects all 
backgrounds, attitudes and genera- 
tions - from the works of Verdina 
Shlonsky and Ze'ev Steinberg to the 
offerings by Ron Kolton and Yossi 
Mar-Haim. Past season events also 
featured Oriental folk and c lassi ca l 
music and introduced the winners of 
the competition for young people 
playing Israeli music. 

Even as it encourages local 

creators, the library; is active in 
fostering tics with musical life 
abroad. On its stage; the Albany 
Brass Ensemble, a remarkable Brit- 
ish group, was presented to Tel Aviv 
audiences. Appearances by French, 
Italian, Canadian artists have been 
arranged in cooperation with the 
diplomatic missions of the perfor- 
mers’ countries. > 

Nor is conventional chamber- 
music ignored. However, the un- 
avoidable comparison with the 
neighbouring Tel Aviv Museum 
does not help, and only the quality of 
Lieber’s hand-picked programmes 
attracts the musical public. 

The upcoming season will feature 
eight monthly, concerts, including 
performances by Gary Karr, the 
world-renown double - toss virtuoso, 
the flute-harpsichord Petri duo of 
Denmark , and some leading Israeli 
ensembles. The Tel Aviv Quartet 
with Pinna Satonan will to heard in 
, February, the Piano Quartet, in 
5 January, while Michael Melzer’s re- 
corders’ ensemble is to perform in 
March. The season will be kicked off 
on October 23 by a newly formed 
flute quartet: , Er'ella Tabm, flute, 
•Vera Vaidmaii, violin. Gad Lever- 
tov, viola, and Emmanuel Gruber, 
cello: 
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Bejski II shrinks into short sideshow 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 

The second round of bearings of 
the Bejski Commission, which be- 
gan yesterday, more than three 
rnon'hs after the first round ended, 
seems likely to end very soon. Most 
of the persons and bodies who had 
previously intended to testify on 
their own behalf or call expert wit- 
nesses. have now notified commis- 
sion secretary Elisha Tsidon that 
they have changed their minds. 

Thus the sessions held yesterday 
and continuing today, in which Tel 
Aviv Stock exchange chairman Dr. 
Meir Heth and managing director 
Yossi Nitzani are presenting the ex- 
changes's defence to warnings it re- 
ceived from the commission, may 
vet become the" only ones in the 
second round. 

The first round of hearings lasted 
ten weeks, from March to late May. 
At its conclusion the commission 
sent warnings to the parties it felt 
were liable to be hurt by its findings 
about the events surrounding the 
collapse of the bank shares regula- 
tion system in October 1983. In that 
first round, most of the senior figures 
from the financial community gave 
evidence . as well as many former 
government officials and two former 
finance ministers. 

The Bank of Israel, its governor 
Dr. Moshe Mandelbaum. and the 
Discount and Mizrahi Banks have all 
decided to withdraw their scheduled 
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the most famous cities in the 
world. 

Published by The Domino Press, hardcover, illustrated, 238 pp. 
PRICE: IS 30,646 

To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81, Jerusalem 91000 
Please send me JERUSALEM: REBIRTH OF A CITY. I enclose a 
cheque for IS 30,646. 

NAME 


witnesses. This leaves only former 
finance minister Yigael Hurvitz. 
who is due to appear next week, and 
Bank Leumi. But Bank Leumi has 
told the commission that its mystery 
expert witness from the U.S., whose 
identity remains a secret, cannot 
come to Israel before November 1. It 
is doubtful whether the commission 
will wait that long to hear him - 
particularly in view of the recent 
wave of cancellations. 

In any event, even if Hurvitz and 
Leumi go through with their appear- 
ances, the second round will be shor- 
tened by several weeks. 

Perhaps it was with this in mind tht 
so many people turned up-at yester- 
day's session. The auditorium in the 
Tefahot building on Jerusalem's Re- 
hov Helena Hamalka was pretty 
nearly full. There was, first and 
foremost, a legion of lawyers, who 
came with their assistants and chauf- 
feurs in tow. 

So numerous were these gentle- 
men of the law, that Justice Moshe 
Bejski spent ten minutes at the be- 
ginning of the hearing simply going 
through the register of all the law 
firms present, and who was repre- 
senting which of the 16 persons and 
11 institutions who received warning 
letters. 

Mingling with the lawyers, but 
distinguishable because they were 
not dressed in smart suits, were some 
of the lesser “wamees” from the 
Bank of Israel, the Treasury and the 


commercial banks, present presum- 
ably as observers. 

The testimony of Heth was of 
limited interest, because no new 
theses were put forward in it and 
because it centred on various theore- 
tical propositions regarding how the 
stock exchange might have been re- 
formed in the period of the bank 
share regulation. Heth brought up 
the question whether the exchange 
should have regulated itself or 
whether reforms could only have 
come from the state regulatory au- 
thorities. such as the Securities Au- 
thority and the Treasury. 

Heth’s approach was to reject the 
“charges" about which the exchange 
had been warned that it might be 
found at fault- He said that in the 
economic climate during the regula- 
tion years, and with the structure of 
the exchange's board of directors - 
where the banks bad a dominant role 
- it was impossible for the exchange 
by itself to implement reforms. He 
also illustrated cases where reforms 
suggested and even authorized by 
the board were foiled by recalcitrant 
members and thus failed to be im- 
plemented. 

Regarding the warning about his 
own role, Heth gave the commission 
a written deposition in which he 
detailed his efforts both in and out- 
side the exchange to create public 
awareness of the dangers of regula- 
tion. 

Implicit in his approach, and ex- 


plicit in parts of his testimony, was 
the attempt to shift the blame to 
other factors in the regulation saga - 
notably the Securities Authority. 
Here, finally, was some of the man- 
euvering and legal jostling which 
underlay the first round of hearings 
and- which had been expected to 
dominate this second round. Heth 
quoted and fiercely counter- 
attacked criticism of the Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange and himself made 
by the Securities Authority in its 
annual report of 1977/79. 

This from of the war-of-the-bank- 
share-guilt between the Exchange 
and The authority had been a secon- 
dary one hitherto, but now attracted 
attention for want of anything bet- 
ter. 

Mecahem Atzmon, attorney for 
the Securities Authority, ducked the 
opportunity to put questions to 
Heth, but reserved the right to come 
back later. Behind this tactic, as 
Atzmon explained to The Jerusalem 
Post, was ibe need to consider 
whether anything Heth had said had 
a bearing on the immediate issue at 
hand - namely the warnings that the 
Securities Authority itself had re- 
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Private sector effort towards 
financial self-sufficiency 



Meir Heth testifying. (Hewnert 

dons. “Sure I can criticize what he 
dSd or didn’t do," said the shrewd 
Jerusalem lawyer, “but if it doesn't 
improve my client's position, then 
what's die point?" 

This cold-blooded calculation is, 
in all probability, the main reason 
behind the shrinking list of witnesses 
for the second round. All the partici- 
pants in the bank share war can 
throw mud on each other, but it is 
doubtful whether they will do them- 


ceived. If not, then despite the natu- selves any good in this way. The 
ral desire of his client to fire some of resu 11 * il wouJd appear. 1S a general 


its own salvoes back at Heth. 
Atzmon would not put any ques- 


cease-fire, leaving the commission 
itself in control of the field. 



UK said to block Israeli sale 
of Skyhawks to Argentina 
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ENGLISH: 
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GERMAN: 
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BY DAVID GRANT 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Britain has reportedly 
blocked a proposed sale by Israel to 
Argentina of 16 U.S.-made Sky- 
hawk jets intended to replace air- 
craft lost in the Falkland® War of 
1982. The American journal De- 
fence Wee/cty said that the British 
government brought pressure to 
bear on the American administra- 
tion in February this year to deny 
resale permits to Israel. 

The Argentinian Ministry of De- 
fence had ordered the ground-attack 
planes as part of their re-equipment 
programme late in 1984, but the 
U.S. withheld authorization for re- 
sale of military equipment leased or 
sold to Israel. 

The report of British pressure has 
been neither confirmed nor denied 
by a Foreign Office spokesman, but 
he said that the government's atti- 
tude on arms and military equipment 
sales to Argentina was well known to 
“our friends and allies." 

Britain opposes anything which 
could significantly enhance Argenti- 
na’s military capacity, since Argenti- 
na' has refused to end the state 'of 
hostilities between the two coun- 
tries. ~ ’ i 9 

The spokesman declined to indi- 
cate if tile British view had been 
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ACROSS 

1A broad hippy display for a 
40th birthday feast? (63, 6) 
9 Harassed by newspaper chief 
(7) 

WCrieves, they say, over what's 
left of the tallow industry (71 

11 Some think scandal black- 
ened the paper ... (4) 

12 . . as a cross section of a 

letter backfires (5) 

13 Bank rate that is good for a 
cheese-producing board (4) 

18 Potters and kettle menders 

17 A neat overhead control for 
trapping hot air first (4-3) 

IS A substantial starter to a 
meal nobody is likely to see 
through (34) 

21 Second summons to work on 
a couple of fishy valves (7) 

23 Midas’s assinine listeners (4) 

24 Not long in a case of silk? 
(5) 

25 Once a popular spinner whose 
sales went up and down (2-2) 

2S Dodgy art (7) 

29 What’s cooking? Astronauts 
must do so to find out (4, 3) 

30 So close as to be almost 
touching? (2, 8. 2. 3) 


DOWN 

1 Related to Nick? (15) 

2 Do relatives wear gloves 

• made from this (34) 

3&4New whereabouts un- 
known after this final speech 
(4, 7) 

5 & G A linesman the home 
crowd should easily under- 
stand (7, 4) 

7 Surround neighbourhood 
without society! (7) 

3 The very most that should 
pass one's lips when trifling 
in polite circles (15) 

14 Objective case I put to medi- 
cal man in Gironde (5) 

15 Couch viand in pickle (5) 

19 A field of sport where sailors 
would be unhappy to find 
themselves (7) 

20 Fierce type of swimmer 
emerging from rainstorm in 
Portugal, Hungary and Aus- 
tria initially (7) 

21 Hard shiny coat obtained 
from 21 on account (7) 

22 The married lady Ludwig 
made noted overtures to (7) 

20 Mines where it is put in 
after thought (4) 

27 Famous ditcher of many 
associated teams (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Knpat Holim Clalit. R omcm a, 
52329], Bahaa. SaJab Eddio, 272315. 
Shu’aiat, Shu'afat Road. SI 0108- Dar Aklawa, 
Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Td Aviv: Hakiiya, 19 I bn G virol. 226686. 
Briutfa, 28 King George, 283731. 

Netanya: Neat Sbaked, Ezorim Commercial 
Centre. S24S4. 

Hah: Hanassi, 33 Hunassi. 333312: Harman. 
ICMotzkin, 715136. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Shaare Zedefc (pediatrics, surgery, 
orthopedics, ophthalmology). BDcur Holim 
l internal, obstetrics, E.N.T.). 

Td Avfa Rokah (pediatrics), Idiilov (.internal. 
sarpxy). . , . , 

Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, internal, pediat- 
rics, gynecology, surgery). 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone cum- 
bers (round the dock: service). 


Ashdod 41333 ’ 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bat Yam '585555 
Beejshcte 78333 
Carmel *988555 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
Kiiyat Shmona *44334 
Nahariya *923333 
Netanya *23333 
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FliGH TS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-9712484 
(mufti-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lines) 


Dan Region *7811 J I Petah Tikva ~9Z3! Ill 
Eflat 7233 Return* *45 1333- 

Ha dera 22333 Rishon LeZion 942333 

Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 

Hauor 36333 ■ Td Aviv *24011 1 

Holon 803133 Tiberias *90111 

Mobile Intensive Care Unit (M1CLD service 
in the area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 boors), tar help call Td| 
Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245554, and Huff* 
88791. 

M Eran” - Mortal Hcatth First AM, Td.: Jeru- 
salem 227171, Td Aviv 261 111/2, Hatta 672222, 
Beenheba 418111, Netanya 35316. 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Tei.^ 03433300. 433500 Sunday -Thursday. 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a.tn. to 3 p.m. 


POUCH 


Dial 100 in most parts of (be country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Kforyat Staxnoua 4444. 


QUICK CBOSSWORD 8 Consumers 

10 Duplicate 

ACROSS 11 Pawnbroker (si) 

7 Mohammedan place 12 Den 
of worship 13 Unrelenting 
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17 Tartan doth 

18 Mutilate 
23 Ignite 

23 Skilled physical 
exerciser 

24 Ember 

25 Golden yellow bird 

DOWN 

1 Green beryl 

2 Preventing decay 

3 Of andest 
Carthage 

4 The month ot 
Janus 

5 Wood barrier 

6 Trembling poplar 
9 A game-bird 

14 Small speculation 

15 Bullfighter 
IS Left out 

19 Spot or speckle 

20 He acts for 
another 

21 Smug smile 


specifically stated to Israel recently. 
There was considerable speculation 
at the time of the Falklands conflict 
that Israel was continuing to supply 
Argentina with arms. This was de- 
nied by Israeli spokesmen. 

WHATS 0 N 

Noticesinthisfeature are charged 
at 1S5.750 per line including VAT. 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs IS1 15,740 per tine, including 
VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Opening Exhibition: 
Frederick R. Wiseman Collection of Post- 1945 
American and International Art (10.9 at 8 
p.m.). 7 weeks only. Artists' New Year Greet- 
ings (12.9 at 4 p.m.). Cnuthiuhig Exhibitions-. I 
Israel Communities. Pins, Woodcuts 1942- 
84;“From the Depths of the Sea,” cargoes of | 
ancient wrecks from Carmel coast (Rockefcl- 1 
ler) 0 Asian Art Chinese bronzes and cera- 
mics, 1200 BCE - 17th centrin' CE 0 South- 
East Asia: Japanese nctsuke Q Old Masters;- 
16th-18th century master painters OCave in the 
Desert: 9 ,000-y ear-old finds from Nataal \ 
Hetnar 0 Meet an Israeli Artist: Ira Reicbwar- 
ger. Rent Staahar. Chava Epstein 0 Painting 
instruction in the Youth Wing A exhibition of 
children's paintings 0 Visiting Artists, three 
~~British sculptors. Alena Frankel. Illustrations 
<ofCh3dren's Book*. Tala Ziv-Sufltk Houscwa- 
Oay and Straw. Permanent collections of 
Judaica, Archaeology. Art and Ethnic Art. 
Visiting Hours - Main Museum: 4-10. At 4: 
Guided tour of Shrine of Book in Engfisb. 4.30 
Guided tour of Museum in English. 6 and 8.3U: 
Ffim ,‘‘Les Princes/* 7: Guided torn, “Cult and 
Religion In the Neolithic Period." 

Conducted Tours 

HADA5SAH- Guided tour of all installations 
* Hourly tours at Kiiyat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reservations: 
02-416333, 02-446271. Through Sept. 15 Cha- 1 
gall Windows closed to permit repairs. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Toms in English at 9 and 21 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9, 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.ro. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Budd- 
ing. Buses 9, 28. 4a. 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Farther details: TeL 02- 
8S2S19. 

AMJT WOMEN (formerly American Mhradd 
Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 AEkalai 
Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

OUT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171. 
233231, 240529: Netanya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AYIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Henri 
Friedlaender, typographer (12.9 al 8 p.m.). 
Lee Fricdlander, Amend can photographer. 
Anion, a Retrospective: 0 Five Centuries of 
Self-Portrait Prints. Q New Exhibit: Statue of 
Achilles. Museum Visiting Hours: Son. -Thur. 
10-2; 5-9. Sat. 11-2: 7-10. Fri. dosed. Helena 
KaMsntdn Pavffion: New Exhibition: Selection 
from Israeli Art Collection (14.9). Visiting 
Hours: Sim.-Thur. 14-1: 5-7. Sat. 11-2. Fri. 
dosed. 

Conducted Tours 

AMTT WOMEN ( formerly American Mizrachi 
Women). Free Morning Tours -Tel Aviv, TeL 
220187.233154. 

WIZO- To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA’AMAT- Morning 
lours. Tel Aviv, 210791 . Je rusale m 24487®. 
HADASSAH VISITORS DEPT. Astor Hotel, 
Room 01. 105 Hayarkon Sl.TcL 03-22314!. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shaburi Levy SC TeL 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art.- Egyp- 
tian textiles, lerro-cona figurines, Shflanona 
Ends. Modern Art Parallels - exhibition of 
kibbutz artists -Music and Ethnology - Jewish 
costumes. Sun.-Tbur. and Sat. 10 a jn.-t pan. 
Tuc., Tbnr., Sat., also 6-9 p.». Ticket also 
admits you to National Maritime, PreM to or y 
and Japanese Art mnseams. 

Miscellaneous 

TECHNION -ISRAEL INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jack. Lemmon narrates in multi -media pre- 
sentation at Cokr-CaBtanmi Visitors Center, 
Tel. 04-293683, Sonday-Thunsday. 830 a.tn.- 

2.00 p.m.: Friday till noon. 

WHATS ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-640640. 
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Quick Solution 

ACROSS: 1 Stuul-m. a Groom, 8 
Order, 9 Bradawl, 10 Enticed, U 
Amend. VS Porter, 14 Myopic, 17 
Agree, 19 Aptness, 22 Tndent, 23 
Alert, £4 Crest, 25 Monitor. DOWN: 
1 Slope, 2 Auditor. 3 Doric. 4 No* 
body. 5 Gruuuy, 8 Ovate. 7 Melodic, 
12 Plastic, 12 Everest, 13 Present. 
18 Bantam, 18 Raise. 28 Train. 21 
Satyr. 


Post Economic Reporter 

The firsi plenary-meeting of "Op- 
eration Independence.” a task force 
of foreign and Israeli businessmen, is 
to open this evening with a dinner at 
the King David Hotel, attended by 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres. The 
conference will last till Thursday 
evening. 

"This is a self-financed private- 
sector venture,” its chairman. Max 

Fisher, told pressmen yesterday. 

Gathered in Jerusalem are 125 
businessmen, including 55 top-level 
company executives from abroad. 
Their aim; to help bridge Israel's 
foreign payments gap. so that - to 
quote Fisher - "in five or ten years' 
time or whenever, Israel becomes 
financially self-sufficient.” 

The method is cooperation on a 
strictly business basis between 
Israeli firms on the one hand, and 
foreign undertakings, both Jewish 
and non-Jewish, on the other. Tne 
present meeting is not a one-time 
affeir. A permanent organization 
has been set up, and the task force 
will operate through eight working 
committees. 


Four of them deal with interna- 
tional trade (divided by regions). 
The Free Trade Treaty between 
Israel and America should encour- 
ace exports to the U.S. which are 
expected to double over the next 
four vears from SI .5b. to S3 billion. 

One committee deals with capital 
investment, one with tourism, and 
one with legislation, including the 
elimination of bureaucracy-. 

The last working committee -and 
slowest to eet started (it has not ye; 
been convened) - will occupy itself 
with the sale of government com- 
panies. 

Gad Ya'acobi. Minister of Eco- 
nomy and Planning, stressed that the 
government is an onlooker in "Op- 
eration Independence.” but has a 
vital role to play in providing the 
necessary incentives for business 
activity. 

Israel’s foreign deficit will be re- 
duced by S900 million-Slb. this 
year, he predicted. "The economy is 
moving towards a recession, and we 
must in the next two or three months 
take the measures necessary to 

restore economic growth. 


Western oil consumption seen levelling off 

PARIS (AP). - Oil consumption in on the 

U folSS Sou (5gnizationJcff Economic 

3 the ^1 nteraationaT Energy ^»wth rate would result in increased 


PARIS (AP). - Oil consumption in 
the 24 biggest industrialized demo- 
cracies is expected to level off in 1986 
after a 2.5% decline from 1984 to 
1985, the International Energy 
Agency (EEA) said yesterday. 

The EEA’s latest monthly oil mar- 
ket report pointed out that after 
adjustment for the effects of last 
year's British miners' strike, which 
artificially increased 1984 oil de- 
mand, the 1985 decline would be 
about 1.8%. 

The projection for 1986 was based 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School Broadcasts 15.00 Rcfaov Sum- 
sum 15 JO Programme on Rosh Hasharut 
and the jAo/arlA 00 Pretty Butterfly 16.25 
The Secret of bis dan 8) 17.00 A New 
Evening -live magazine 

. 17.U0 A New Evening- uve magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Children's Song Festival (pan l) - 
with Gidi Gov. Tzvika Pik. Haim Moshe. 
Yardcna Aran and others 

ARABIC LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 

18 J2 Cartoons 

18.45 Looking tor a Solution 

19.00 Land of the Dragon - series: Man of 
the Forest 

19 JO News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 with a news roundup 

20.02 Are You Being Served? - BBC 
comedy series: The Junior 
20J0SaWe Island -nature film 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

"2h40'Secand' Look - news' commentary - - 
and background 

2220 Rough Justice. Canadian drama ab- 
out the nnhleasness of the law 

23.15 Gallery- Art Magazine 
00.05 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

16.30 Cartoons 17.00 French Hour 18 JO 
News in Hebrew 19.00 News in Arabic 

19.30 Kate and Allie 20.10 To be 
announced 21.00 News in English 21-20 
Film 

MIDDLE EAST TV (from T. A. north): 

12.00 Westbrook Hospital 12.30 Another 
Life L3.00 700 Cfab 13 JO Shape- Up 14.00 
Afternoon Movie 15 JO Spidennan 16.00 
Inspector Gadget 16.30 Flying House 

17.00 Banlestar Galoctica 18.00 News 

19.00 Riptide 20.00 Another Life <20.30 
Movie 21 J8 700 Chtb 22J6 News Update 


Voice of Musk 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Mendelssohn: Scherzo from Oder; 
Bach: Aria from Cantata No. 11 (Janet 
Baker): Jean Baptiste Lully: Recorder 
Sonata 

7 JO Britten: Simple Symphony (London 
Chamber, Zinman); ViHa-Lobos: 3 Pre- 
ludes for Guitar (Yepes); Mozart: Piano 
Concerto No. 17. K.453 (Peter Serldn, En- 
glish Chamber, Alexander Schneklcr); 
Grand Mass in C (Leppard) 

9 JO Ravel: Vaises nobles et sen timen tales 
(Philadelphia, Munch); Dvorak: Trio 
Op J1 (Beaux Arts); Sibelius: Sy m ph o ny 
No J (Halle, Barbirolli); Hummel: Man- 
doline Concerto: Faure: Nocturne No.6; 
Verdi: Duet from OtcDo ( Renata Tebaldi. 
Mario del Monaco); Prokofiev: Violin 
Concerto No.2, Op.63 (Shtomo Mintz, 
Chicago, Abbado) 

12-05 Haydn: Divertimento for S Winds; 
Mozart: L2 Duets far Homs, K.487 

13.00 Mozart: Piano Concerto NoJ7, 
K J95 (CKffbrd Curzon, Britten); Brahms: 
Trio Op. 87; Saint -Sac os: Clarinet Sonata; 
Liszt: God's Prayer iu Solitude ; 
Tchaikovsky, Romeo and Jnliei (Cleve- 
land) 

15.05 From the Record Library 

16.00 Bizet: Roma; Suk; Fantasy Tor 
Violin; Scriabin: Prometheus. Op. 60 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4-30, 7 , 9 
Cinema One: An Officer and a Gentleman 7. 
9. 15; Edge Iireco nc flaMe Differences; Etffaon: 
King David 4 JO, 7. 9.15; Habira: Stick; Kfln 
Co* of Silence; MticbeG; Mask 7,9.15; Orgfl: 
Les Riponx; Onus Chy Heal 4. 7. 9; Ron; 
Emerald Forest; . Semadai: Amadeus 6.30, 
9.15; Btayend Ha’mpn- Witness 7, 9.15; Bdt 
Agn»u Kramer vs. Kramer 4; Fanny and 
Alexander 6.30; Le Choix des Aims q.30; 
L'sventure e'est L'aventure midnight: Chae- 
matiKQM: Mary Poppins 4; A Hole in the 
Moon 7; King Lear 8 (small hall); Remdsioo 
9 JO; Israel Museum: Les Princes 6. 8.30 


T EL AW 4JQ, 7.15, 9 30 
ABenhy: Monty Python’s Meaning of Life 5 
7 JO, 9 JO; Brit Lrimfai: Rumble Fish 11.30 
p.m.; After the Rehearsal (Sun. 5 JO. 7 jo 
9.30); BcB-Ycbndte Flamingo Kid; Cbm U Les 
Ripoux 5,7 JO, 9.40; Chen 2: Swing Shift 4.45 
7 JO, 9.40; Chen 3: PoHce Academy II, 5. 7.25.' 
9.40; Chtn 4s Csoula 10.30, 1 JO, 5.7.15,9.35'- 
Cbeu 5; Rembetico 10 JO, 1.30, 4.55, 7.15' 
9 J5; Ckxma One King David; Cinema Two; 
Falling jn Love; DrircvZu: Cotton dub 9J0- 
King David 7.15; Set film, midnight; Esther; 
wad Geese H; Gat Emerald Forest 4. 45 7 75 
9 JO; Gorton: Kaos 4.15, 7, 9.45; H«k The 
Mean Season; Ler h Amadeus 3 JO, 6-30,9 30 
Lev IB S Norte 1.45, 4.30, 7 J5. 9.30; LW 
Hmefaudarit; Desperately Seeking Susan 5 

7.30. 9 JO; Maxim: Rambo 5, 7.30, 9 JO; Mo* 
raUs Moving Vtotetioosd JO, 7.30, 9J0; Orir 
Witnes 4.30, 7, 9 JO; Paris: Birdy 11 JQ. 2 
4,15, 7.15, 9J0; Peer: Aurora; Shahaf; 

4 JO. 7, 9 JO; Stadia: Return of the Jedi 4,30 
7.10, 9J0; Tamaz Hamthifml B Hotel New' 
Hampshire 7,15; 9.30; Tefaelet: KHUns Fields 

6.45. 9 JO; Td Arfn Code ofSOeiw^Td Aviv 
TTiiiirinii' A Nog Amours 4 30. 7.30, 9.30; 


Oil use. 

OECD oil consumption in the 
third quarter of 19S5 was about 3% 
below levels a year earlier after a 
3.5% decline in the second quarter. 
According to preliminary data re- 
ceived by the IE A, European con- 
sumption was abour 5% below the 
third quarter of 1984. 


(Radio Frankfurt. Inh.il): Vaughan- 
Williams: Field of Flowers; Rachmaninov: 
Symphony No. 3 (Berlin. Maazul) 

18.30 Monteverdi Choir. Hamburg. 
Jucrgen Jucrgcns conducting. Music by 
Scarlatti. Scbein. Janncquin, Mimtcvcrdi. 
Debussy. Schumann and others 

20.05 Brahms: Trace Overture (Orman- 
dvV. Khachaturian: Walu 

20.30 Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Myung Wan Chung conducting, with 
Daniel Adni. piano - Rossini; (taliona in 
Algeri Overture; Rachmaninov: Rhap- 
sody on a Theme of Paganini: Tchaikovs- 
ky: Suite bom Swan Lake; Dc Falla: The 
Three Cornered Hat. Suite No.2 

22.30 Mel Pavel: Events for Tape Recor- 
der- to be played four times 

23.00 Musk of Klara Schumann (repeat) 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Morning Concert (boro Voice of 
Music) 

9.30 Encounter- live family magazine 

20.05 Opera Magazine 

10.30 Programme is Easy Hebrew 
_U4fl^diool,8n>ndeasL., . «... .... .... 

1 1.30 Education for all . 

12.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 News in English 

13.30 News In French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.25 Education for ail 
15.55 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 The Jewish World - Israel and the 
Diaspora 

17.20 Everyman's University 

18.06 Jewish Traditions 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.05 Talmud Lesson 

19.30 Programmes for Olim 

22.05 Two by Two 

Second Programme 

6.S3 Green Light - driven' comer 
7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Michaeli 

10.10 All Shades of the Network -morning 
magazi ne 

12. 10 Open Line - news and music 

13.00 Midday -news commentary, music 

1 4.06 Matters of Interest - with G obi Gazit 

15.05 Magic Moments -favourite old songs 

16.10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Health and Mcdkine Magazine 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 

1^ J5 New World - environment magazine 
20-05 Cantorial Requests 
22-05 Folk songs 

23.05 Quizzes - introduced by Shmuliie 
Rose one 

Army 

7.07 "707"- with Eitan Lifschitz 

8.05 Morning Newsreel 

9.05 Right Now - with Rafi Rcsbef 

11.05 Ibe Old Days- with Orly Yaniv 

13.15 Israeli Styfcs-with Eli Yisraeli 

15.05 What’s Doing - with Ercz Tal 

16.05 Four m the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economies Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio- with Yoav Kutner 

20.05 Nor Only Rock 

21.00 Mabat- TV Newsreel 

21.30 Songs 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Classical Favourite - with Pinhas 

I dan w 

00.05 Night Birds - songs, chat 


Israel Experience: American Werewolf in Lon- 
don 10 JO p.m.; Israel Experience 6, 8, 9 
(English); 7 (French) Zafm: Irreconcilable 

Differences 5, 7.1S. 9.30; Israel CfaKtnatiieqae: 

The Lost Honour of Katbarina Blum 7.30; The 
Meadow; Defceh Queen Christina 4.30. 7.15 

HAIFA 4J6, 6.45, 9 

^Wre Carman Brothers 4 .30, 7. 9. 15; 
Annofc Violent City; Atomic; Finders Keep- 
ers 4.J0, 7. 9. 15; Chen: Frisco Kid; Keren Or 
Rocky Horror Picture Show 
7, 9.15; Moriah: View to a Kill 5; Mask 1 
7.30; Witness 9JO: Liquid Sky. Thur. mid- 
,rr ««»KilaWt Differences 4.30. 7, 
9.15; Orly: Emerald Forest 6.45, 9.15; Pran 
Morons from Outer Space; Smvifc Aurora 7, 9; 
Rav-Gat I: Les Ripoux 4.30, 7, V.15; Rav-Gm 
Os Fantasia 4.30. 7. 9. 15; Roe: Camille 4, 6.45, 

RAMATCAN 

Annom Police Academy II. 5. 7. 15 , 9 30; Llty: 
Desperately Seeking Su«an 5. 7. 15,9 J0 ;<Mk 
F orest 4.30, 7. 15, 9.30; Ordra: Mask , 
ft J ?.' Gut: Up the Creek 

J2k- 308 Rm ’' Caa La Ripoux 5. 7 JO. , 
9.40. Rav^Un 2: Rembetico 4.50, 7.15. 9.35; 1 
Rsv-Gm 3: Fantasia 4.50. 7.30; Kiffing ReWs 
p c m ’ tU, ** G * n 4: Passage to India 6 JO, 
*• jo: Snow While and the Seven Dwarfs 4 JO , 

herzliya 

JwW: Desperately Seeking Susan 4 JO. 7.15. 
pjj “* 'to**- Ma *k 4.30. 7.15. 9.30: TUerett j 

iS-RW *JOs Dwdei Hntd AreHtoriWu | 
That Sulking Feeling 7,9 j 

HOLON 

HamriuKfeslit De* 
spemrely Seeking Susan 7.15,9,30 

BATYAM I 

A*nnwfc Rambo 4.30, 7.15, ft, JQ 
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Eli Hurvitz,liead of theManufacturers Association; 

Histadrut endangers economic plan 

' ItvMt/'inEirnri.T _ _ A 




By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KFAR.SAVA. - The Histad rut's 
stand on wages and dismissals is 
endangering the emergency econo- 
mic plan aimed at getting the eco- 
nomy back on an even keel, Eli 
Hurvitz, president of the Manufac- 
turers Association, said here yester- 
day. He was speaking during a press 
tour which included Berg Furniture 
in Ra'anana and Ikaphann in Kfar 
Sava. (The latter plant is part of 
Teva Pharmaceuticals, which Hur- 
vitz heads.) 

Hurvirz stressed that in the past 
|he Histadrut bad shown outstand- 
ing “responsibility" in placing the 
needs oT the country at the highest 
level; however, in its present stand, 
it was failing to. maintain this 
“national outlook." However. Hur- 


vitz admitted that perhaps a good 
part of the fault lay not with the 
Histadrut, but with its negotiating 
partner (the Finance Ministry) 
which had not managed to stand firm 
against Histadrut demands. 

Hurvitz said that the emergency 
economic plan had succeeded in re- 
ducing inflation tremendously and 
somewhat rectified the balance of 
trade.. “Export profitability was 
satisfactory," he said, pointing out 
that the wage cuts in the past few 
months had made this possible. 
These cuts were “compensation" for 
exchange rate guarantees, and this 
step not only provided profitability, 
but made Israeli goods competitive 
abroad. 

Hurvitz. did not think that the 
wage cuts - he did not reveal at how 
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100 Haifa canning workers face layoff 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - One hundred workers at 
two fish canning firms in the area are 
threatened, with dismissal after the 
holidays because their companies 
say they cannot compete with cheap 
foreign imports being brought m by . 
the Hamashbir and Co-operative 
store chains. 

Management of the two firms. 
Noon, of Tirat Carmel, and Yon'a, of 
Neve Yam, reported their problems 
to the Haifa Labour Council yester- 
day. They told council secretary 
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Mosbe Wertman that Hamashbir is 
importing tinned fish from Spain and 
the Far East, while the Co-operative 
chain buys similar products from 
Europe. Unless the , supermarket 
chains stopped marketing the fore- 
ign imports, Yona said it. would 
dismiss 40 workers and Noon 60. 

Wertman cabled the management 
of the two marketing chains, urging 
them to stop the imports immediate- 
ly. He also called on Histadrut 
Secretary General Yisrael Kessar to 
intervene and prevent the 
threatened dismissals. 


OLD ESTABLISHED AGENCY FIRM 

has vacancy for 

SALES ENGINEER 

Experience and contacts in chemical industry - essential 
Challenging and remunerative position 
Knowledge of English essential 

Apply to Tami or Jean, 

Tel. 052-555222 (Herzliya). 


much his economic department esti- 
mated them in real terms - were 
enough. But he stressed that allow- 
ing wage hikes would mean higher 
prices for goods, which would lead to 
a devaluation - and the return to the 
vicious circle of higher wages, higher 
prices and devaluation. 

The second main weakness in the 
emergency economic plan was the 
government’s failure to' carry 
through on its plan to dismiss 
thousands of civil servants he said. 
According to his figures not more 
than 200 had been fired, and not 
more than the same number by the 
municipalities. 

“As a matter of- fact" he said, 
“lay-offs in the industrial sector have 
been far greater. The predicted 
stream of workers from the public 
services to industry had never mater- 
ialized, and as things looked today, it 
would probably not do so,” be 
added. 

The third danger point in the 
emergency economic plan was in- 
terest rates so high that they gave 
importers a decided advantage over 
local producers, he said. In August, 
the “real" Interest rate was a 
crushing 11.5%. He said be would 
like to see interest lowered to two to 
three per cent a month. This could 
be done, he explained, if the Bank of 
Israel took steps to calm the financial 
sector, which was charging such high 
rates to offset losses due to the 
collapse of businesses. 

“If prices, wages and devaluations 
are controlled artificially, there is no 
reason why the Bank of Israel cannot 
do the same here," he said. 

Am on Tiberg, manager of the 
Manufacturers Association, de- 
plored that the emergency economic 
plan had stifled all growth in the 
productive sector. The Steinberg 
Law, imposing taxes on the means of 
production (machinery) made it pro- 
hibitive to invest in expanding pro- 
duction by buying new equipment, 
he added. 

He pointed out that the govern- 
ment had stopped granting funds for 
growth in the productive sector on 
July I, promising that the provident 
funds would be allowed to move into 
this vacuum. But so far, this promise 
had not been honoured. 
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NETANYAS LARGEST FURNITURE EXHIBITION 

.. Lounge Dining Room Suites* Salon Wati-Fhcturea • Bedroom Suites 


20% 


2 FULL FLOORS — 1 ,000 sq.m. 

REDUCTION FOR CASH ON ALL STOCK. PLUS 15% FOR NEW IMMIGRANTS. 


White furniture, curtaining, kitchen furniture, garden furniture, dinettes, children's and youth 
furniture, wardrobes (fitted and free standing), sideboards, beds (box spring mattresses) also 
handmade. Redining TV armchairs, nests of tables, office furniture, bamboo furniture and other 
accessories induding lampshades. 


HOME REMOVALS 3 v EXPERTS: D:. 


IBt Furniture Ltd. 11 WkarHa’atzniautNctany^TeL 053-32925. 


1 Krause St N etany a 
Tel. 053-37114 
Beeper 053-4431 5 -5381 
In Jerusalem call Uri, 
International LirL, 
02-223792, 245B98, 242287. 


EDDIE FREUDMANN OF . 

ADIV TOURS LTD. 

FAR EAST TOUR: October 1 6 ; — November 1 1 , Thailand, < 

Singapore, 'Hong Kong, Philippines, Taiwan, Japan. 

27 days $2£90 B & B $3,350 half board. Kosher. 

SPARi'i. MOROCCO AND TANGIER: A fascinating tour combining Jewish and Spanish 
places of historical interest FULLY ESCORTED. DeparfcOctober 21 1985 
1 5 days $1 ,499 half board. Kosher, inclusive of ail tours and entrance fees. 

CHINA: PRIVATE SHOMER SHABBAT TOUR, including PEKING XIAN, GRAND 

CANAL, SHANGHAI, GUILIN AND HONG KONG. 

Departure: October 1 5, 24 days $2890. Full Board in China. (Foreign Passport holders only). 

Travel tax: $100 


CARPET CLEANING AND REPAIR 

* ALL TYPES OF CARPETS * SpacMblng in PERSIAN end 
CHINESE Carpets * Watt-To-Wafl Carpets Ctsansd in Your 
Homo * Evaluation of Cvpaia for (nananca Puposaa * 
Furniture Cleaning m Your Homs 

Free collection and daftaiy 
ALL SERVICES FULLY GUARANTEED 


ARGAMAN 

TeL 053-Si 003, 33667. 

OW Industrial Zone, Netanya 




Fordataftecafi 
The Jenasalam Post 
Advertising Dept, 
Tel Aviv 03-294222 
Ask for Garry Krtes 


Atlantic Fishing Company 
dragged down by $7m. debt 


By DAVID RUDGE 
HAIFA. - The Atlantic Fishing 
Company - the sole flagship of 
Israel’s deep-sea fishing industry - is 
in danger of sinking because of debts 
totalling over $7 million. The Jeru- 
salem Post has learned. 

The Tel Aviv District Court at the 
end of last week appointed a receiver 
to ran Atlantic's affairs at the re- 
quest of one of the firm’s main 
creditors, the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Atlantic also owes money to Bank 
Leumi, the Agricultural Bank as 
well as having debts of about 
$700,000 to Sooth African suppliers. 

The firm, which was founded in 
1960 by Captain Mila Brenner and 
Ya'acov Meridor, was run as a fami- 
ly business until 1982, when it went 
public. 

In the past 12 months Atlantic has 
been severely hit by increased in- 


born Argentine imports of bake, 
which until recently was exempt 
from customs duties, was also a 
factor. 

The company had intended to re- 
sume operating at least two of its 
three deep sea fishing vessels follow- 
ing the government's derision to 
impose import dupes on the Argen- 
tine hake. But the matter has now 
been taken out of the firm’s hands by 
the appointment of a receiver. 

The value of the trawler fleet, at 
least on paper, is roughly equal to 
the outstanding debts to the banks. 
But because of the recession in the 
shipping industry generally, vessels 
are now fetching far less than they 
are worth, and the banks may not be 
able to recoup all their loans if the 
firm is sold off. 

Company sources said they were 
still hopeful that the receiver would 
recommend allowing Atlantic to re- 
sume operating - as the best way of 


terest rates, rising production costs’^ covering its debts. When fully oper- 
and falling profits. Competition ational Atlantic employs 130 people. 


Dollar continues gaming ground 


LONDON (Reuter). - The resur- 
gent dollar made further gains on 
European foreign exchange markets 
yesterday, continuing its steady rise 
of last week. Dealers were predict- 
ing that it would soon test the three- 
mark level. 

On the back of strong U.S. econo- 


Bank of Israel 


exchange rates 

‘ September 9, 1985 

IS 

U.S. dollar 

1490.6 

British sterling 

1950.8 

German mark 

506.36 

French franc 

165.99 

Dutch guilder 

450.57 

Swiss franc 

612.60 

Swedish krona 

173.03 

Norwegian krone 

173.90 

Danish krone 

140.03 

Finnish mark 

240.32 

Canadian dollar 

1085.5 

Australian dollar 

1006.6 

South African rand 

575.37 

Belgian franc (10) 

250.65 

Austrian schilling (10) 

720.79 

Italian lire (1000) 

762.36 

| Japanese yen (100) 

612.61. 

Irish pound 

1575.1 

Spanish peseta (100) 

•861.99 

Jordanian dinar 

3801.0 

Lebanese lira 

76.930 

Egyptian pound 

983.80 

I FOREIGN CURRENCY 1 

9J9XS 


INTERBANK SPOT RATES: 


USS 12125712135 

per£ 

DM 2JM45/22M55 

perS 

Dutch G 3202002035 

perS 

Swiss FR 2.431QGL4325 

pcrS 

Belgian Con 59.39/59.41 

perl 

French FR 856908.9720 

perS 

IaEanLire 195Z0tVl953M 

peri 

j Yen 243.15/24330 

perS 

USS 1.0116/1.0122 

per SDR 

GOLD; £320.20 


FORWARD RATES; 


ME SWJRJS 

DM/S 

. 1 moo: ] J06S/97 2.C3V55 

23*35671 

3 mots 13016/29 Z40gV05 

2.9172/87 

6 mac 1 -2945/60 22858/88 

2289505 

Snpp&ed by 


| ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. | 



We proudly announce the arrival 
of our feu 1 985 collection. 

New and exclusive designs 
at affordable prices. 

Back to school special— 

Jumpers, IS49,500 

For your holyday table — 
Valuable Terylene 
tablecloth 

Is yours, wRh every 
purchase of 
15250,000 or more. 

Three locations: 
Jerasalem, aty Cellar, 

34 Ben Yehuda 

1 Bad Bvak, 106 Rabbi Aklva St 
Bamat Gan, Canton Ayalon 

ADI 30-23-03 
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,’OLLAH r'A 


CURRENCY BASKET 


uM-xxxm 




DOLLAR EA2T, 1 UNIT 
-EURO PAZ". 1 UNIT 
SDJt 


r 


4474481 

5032.114 

149&487 


4530.715 
50MJ02 
1517 J 84 
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COUNTRY - CURRENCY 


(PURCHASE, SALE! 


U.SA 

GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
HOLLAND . 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
FINLAND 
CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 
SOUTH AFRICA 
BELGIUM 
AUSTRIA 
ITALY- 
JAPAN 


DOLLAR 
STERLING 
MARK 
FRANC 
GULDEN 
FRANC 
KRONA 
KRONE 
KRONE 
MARK 
DOLLAR 
DOLLAR 
RAND 
FRANC 
SCHILLING 10 
LIRE 1000 
YEN 1000 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS 


F0R9J*s_J 

BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE SALE 


1481559 

1499.741 

1468.140 

1535410 

1933.042 

1957.162 

1915.920 2003.450 

504.121 

5i0.411 

499.650 

521480 

165.153 

447^40 

167414 

157.960 

171.170 

452.820 

443470 

463430 

609271 

617.177 

604.170 

631-770- 

172.039 

174.186 

168490 

178410 

172.765 

174.921 

169.000 

179-060 

139.922 

140456 

135-900 

143480 

238.969 

242.972 

233.790 

247.690 

1077492 

1091.038 

1059400 

1116440 

996487 

1009426 

952.480 

1042400 

592403 

599.896 

587.250 

614480 

249-706 

252X22 

— 

— 

. 738.0X2 

726.971 



756.786 

766429 



609471 

617.177 . 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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OJ.Avf. 
Trabsport ■■ 
Uttfi&S y 
Volume 

DJ.UST 
Alcoa 

AlBed Cbem. 
Amer Brand 
Amer Can 
Amer Em 
AmerT&T 
Bed) Steel 
DuPont 
Bast Kodak 
Exxon 
Gen Sect. 

Gen Food 
Gen Motors 
Goodyear 
Inti Bos 

IntiHarv. 

Inti Paper 
Merck 
MMM 
inU Nickel 
•Owens 
Procter Gam. 
Chevron 
Seas 
Texaco " 

Union Cart). 
•United Tech. 

-US Steel 
WegtjqghouK 
Woohnwth 


133926 

679.30 

138.69 

90343,000 


+3.58 

+1.75 

-.47 


3 SH> 

42* 

S9Yt 

58% 

42 Wt 

21% 

17V! 

56 

44V* 

5>v* 

61 Vb 
87*4 
69H 
28fe 
129% 

m 

48% 

113% 

76% 

13% 

49% 

57% 

37 

35% 

36% 

54% 

38% 

30 

38% 

49% 


+% 

+% 

-% 

-W 

+% 

-% 

-% 

+% 

-% 

D.C. 

+7% 

+% 

+% 

+» 

-% 

+% 

+% 

-% 

+% 

-% 

-% 

-fc 

+% 

-VS 

-1 

+% 

-% 

-% 


GOLD A SILVER 
Gold Fa 31935 

Asa Ltd. 36% 

Hotnestake 24% 

ISRAEL SHARES IN NY 
Amer Is Paper 7 

AmpalA 2% 

■ AmpaJ Pfd. g 

Alliance z 

Bio Tech jy A 

Electronics Ord. jq 

HMt . 9% 

Ebon Old. 9^ 

BbmiI 2% 

EtzLavnd 31% 

Hbrtmitt 26% 

IDBOnL 39 

interpbann 3% 

Laserladus 11% 

Optrotech 12% 

Rada dec. 9% 

Schex 12% 

Taro-Vtf 2% 

Teva 3% 


t 

+1.95 

-% 

-% 


ILC. 

ILC. 

6*1/16 

ILC. 

7% 

ILC. 

ILC. 

ilc. 

D.C. 

+1% 

-% 

43 

4 

+% 

Q.C. 

9% 

+% 

3 

3% 


. By courtesy Oscar Grass and Son 
Inc., Members N.Y. Stock Ex- 
change, American House, Tel Aviv., 
Tel.fe-259485. 


mic data and the belief that the U.S. 
Federal Reserve may tighten credit 
policy pushing up interest rates, the 
dollar began here at 2.9243 marks, 
slightly below Friday's close, but 
gained in trading to hit 2.9505. 

The pound also fell sharply against 
other currencies, pulling its trade- 
weighted index down from an open- 
ing 81.2% of its 1975 value to 79.8% 
by midday. 


The shekel is riding high 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

Bv PIN HAS LANDAU 


TJbL AVIV. - A dull day on the 
stock exchange yesterday was over- 
shadowed by the rare sight of the 
shekel appreciating against all the 
world's major currencies. This, 
however, did nothing for main- 
stream investments, most of which 
continued to decline. Only Treasury 
bills made progress. 

The shekel has been pushed back 
from the IS1.500+ level it reached 
against the dollar last week, but at 
the same time the dollar has raced up 
against other currencies, so that the 
revaluation of the shekel has been 
extremely marked against the 
Deutschemark. sterling and other 
European currencies. Against this 
background, dollar-linked bonds fell 
again in both the regular and bank- 
share (“arrangement”) sectors. 

The “free" share market was fair- 
ly stable as the price trend turned 
mixed. Slightly more issues fell than 
rose, with the oil exploration group 
dropping nearly 7% . On the basis of 
technical analysis the recent per- 
formance of this volatile sector 
seems to indicate a peak heading 
into a sharp drop. 

Elsewhere, however, notably in 
the.investment company sector, the 
falls have given way to a levelling off 
in prices, possibly even the prelude 
to an upward move. Volumes, 
however, are generally thin. 


MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 

General Stare. Index 265-78 -U t(>*e 

Non-Bank Index 2SR.87 +0.1?** 

Arrangement 257.74 -0.25% 

Real Estate 274.03 +0-04% 

Industrials 321 W -0.16% 

Investment Cm. 247.09 +1.15% 

Oil Exploration 4S1 SK -*>.78% 

Turnovers: 

Sham- total lS4514.2m. (IS5V4U.2m.) 

■■Arrameinent"IS2244.2m. (lS3.15U.5m ) 
Non-hank lS2271).0ni. (lS2SN.?m.> 

Bonds- Total lSM3«5m. iISlW7.Wih 1 
Index-linked lSW.17.9m. (lS2(47.2m.l 

- Dollar- linked 1S.1001 tat. (lSl.l.K) 7m ) 
Tntasnrv Bills lSS74S2m. HS.1250.lm.) 


Movements: 


Advances 149 

(10M 

ofwhidr5"„+ 3fi 

( 321 

"buvets oah'” 11 

l 81 

Declines ' 179 

(2117) 

of which 5". - *6 

l «) 

"sellers only" 24 

U5) 

Unchanged ' 101 

IKK) 

Trading Hah 37 

(45) 

“Arrangement” yields: 

IDBreg. 

16.15% 

Union 1). 1 

15.90% 

Discount A 

10.43% 

Mizrahi r. 

16.58% 

Hapoalim r. 

10.47» n 

General A 

16.37% 

Lcunn IS1D0 

16.57% 

Fin. Trade 1S1 

13.16% 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 


4% funy-Jinkrd 

Falls 10 3% 

3% folk-linked 

Mixed to 3% 

4.25% fnlk-Unked 

Rucx to h% 

SOTi linked 

Mixed to !% 

90% linked 

Falk to 2% 

Doable -linked 

Mixed to 2.5% 

Dollar-linked 


Admon 

Falbwl4?» 

Run on 

Falk to 2% 

Gflboa 

Falls to 3% 

For. Cun. 


denominated 

Falls to 6% 

Treanny Bllb 


(roomhh yield) 

h.h6%-7.77% 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 


price ISLAM < 

Commercial Banks 
(not part of “au augment' 


OHHr 
Maritime 1 
Maritime 5 

Gennon-OT 
N.Aaer.l • 
"N. Amer. 5 
N. Am. op 1 
Danorl 
DanotS 
Danot*c2 
FimlrnS 
FTBI 


i7jr»s 

1743 

660 

30000 


s.o.1 

2S1 

412 

32 


) 

-5.0 

+0.1 

ILC. 

-2.9 


notrading 
notmdiiig 
no trading 
1600 69 - 

346 2295 -1.1 
995 13 +4.0 

2415 2344 +3 2 
2342 3308 +3.8 


Commercial Banks 
(part of “arrangement") 

IDBr 67101 239 +0.0 

IDBBr 70000 0 -0.9 

EDBp A 415000 - -1-2 

Union 0-1 50269 52 -4.0 

Discount B r 86243 14 —2.6 

D is cou n t A t 85000 483 —0.9 

Dis.Bcn 10076 100 +1-0 

Mizrahi r 27300 644 -1.1 

Mizrahi b 27150 3 -1.5 

Mizrahi ca9. r 12400, ; m . 29_. -1L0 


Hapoalim p 

Hapoatimr 

HapoaKmb 

Gcal A 

Gen1op9 ■ 

GenlcnS 

Gen1en7 

LanniO.l 

Leondcn9 

Iramii CD 11 

Fin. Tirade 
Fin. Trade 5 


68000 

45200 

45000 

115800 

115009 

88500 

5550 

28640 

39200 

10650 

41700 

21700 


2 

1302 

774 

5 


94 

1655 

7 

137 

0 

0 


-4 2 
DLC. 
ILC. 

+03 


+0.9 

+025 

+03 

-52 

-13 

+4.8 


Mortgage Banks 
AdammO.I 
Gen Mon r 
Gen Mon b 
Curse] r 
Carmel deb 


30 

304 


-1.0 

-2-8 


-2J 

-0.7 


Der.Mbrt 

NCchkanr 

Independence 

Tcfabocpr 

Tefabotr 

Trfahotdl 

Te£tbotd2 
Jnyiour 1 
Jaysonr5 
Memr 


4200 
3455 
3555 
3900 

2002 100 
notrading 
700 1237 +1.4 
notrading 
3400 30 n.c. 

12397 1.0.I 
8116 18 
5122 57 

2619 1 

680 447 

330 1370 
1200 565 


-5.0 

+0.0 

n.c. 

+0.4 

n-c. 

-3.8 

+5.3 


Financial Institutions 


ShOtonr 
AgrieA 
.AgricC 
Lramtlndr 
Lemmlndb 
IndDevP 
IpdDcvC 
IndDCC 
IndDCO 
INDDD 
tndDDD 
Contractor 
Tout ism 
OalLO.l 
CU1L0.5 
OalLdeb 


Insurance 

Aiyehr 

Aryehop 

A. sub deb 

Ararat O.Ir 

Ararat 05 b 

RemsnrO.1 

Reinsiir05 

Radarl 

Radar 5 

Hwsnrhr 

Pboenixai 

Phoenix OlS 

Hannah 1 

Hutntfa 5 

Hamtehop 

YaidenO.l 

YmrdenOJS 

Menorahl 

Menorah5 


2S3 

44330 

150500 

3020 


2480 


a.e. 
3 +10.0 
1 +4.9 
235 -1.9 
notrading _ 
notratfing 
notrading 
notrading 
notrading 
notrading 
notrafing 


3229 

b.O.1 

+5.0 

160500 

— 

— 

2830 

80 

-8.1 

1430 

75 

+10.0. 

10500 

50 

-1.9 


notratfing 
pd trading 

00 . trading 

1650 354 +10.0 

1062 489 n-c. 

1000 
450 
855 
365 
2035 
5007 
1981 
4000 
1250 


137 

127 

274 

2332 

b.O.1 


-2.2 

-6.0 

-52 

+1J 

+5.0 


92 +10.0 
55 -3.1 


nonane 

no trading 


Securitas r 
2nrr 
ZkwHl 
Zion H 5 


10350 

4016 

3800 

1520 

9100 

1892 


9 

28 

99 

136 

207 

37 


-22 

+0.8 

+5.0 

+6.4 

+5D 

-0.9 


317 -iao 


Trade & Services 
Trade 

InterGaml 
IntoGmnS 
IntmGamop 
Meir Ezra 


MeirEop 
Teial 
TetaS 
Cbl Trade 
Cmnl 1 
RapacO.l 
RapacOJ 
Sopcnol 1 
Soper B 10 

Services 
' Deleter 
Hand 1 
Hard 5 
Ljghl. 0.1 
UghL 0JS 
CMdStoai 
ColdStnl 
brad Eke 
BoadWO.l 
BondWOJ 
BondWop ' 
CoasortHl 
ConronOJ 

Kopdl 
Kopd op 


2450 

810 

399 

2800 

2560 


10 

9 

120 

4 


+4J 

+5.9 

+7J 

, ILC- 


1100 

1637 

23000 

5440 

3800 

1745 


notratfing 

notratfing 


55 

68 

0 

17 

29« 

803 


+7J 

+4J 

-42 

ILC. 

-2-6 

-3.1 


3165 

2260 

-1269 

6960 

2500 

1110 

285 


+23 

-0.1 

-8.0 


1956 
15 
48 

128 +10.0 
486 (lc. 
147 +0-9 
1770 -5.0 
m trading 
3000 39 -3.8 

851 222 n.e. 

590 110 -6.9 

1305 44 ilc. 

579 323 -4.9 

an trading 
notrading 




Hotels. Tourism 


GdZolurl. 

14527 

69 +10.0 

GalZotorS 

4185 

b.o2 

+5.0 

DanHotd 1 

3860 

165 

-04- 

DanHotelS 

1900 

24 

ILC. 

Coral Beach 

3939 

bXLl 

+5.0 

Kcncs 

1995 

32 

-94 

Yaidcn Hot 

2540 

ISO 

+54 

YaidenHot 

do trading 

Yatotom 

572 

b.o.1 

+54 

Computers 

Data 

1420 

125 

-5.0 

Hflon 1 

4500 

5 

_2_2 

Ya'ane 

2833 

30 

+9.0 

Ya'anc op 

2100 

24 

-8.7 

dal Comp. 

— ■ 

— 

— 

dal Cop 

2620 

389 

n-c. 

MJ_L- 1 

6059 

42 

n-c 

M-L.L. 5 

2750 

18 

ILC. 

Mashov 

2090 

107 

+5.0 

Niknv 1 

4180 

59 

ILC. 

NikuvS 

1696 

b.0.1 

+5.0 

Tcaml 

10300 

10 

+3.0 

Team op 

10000 

10 

+3.1 


Real Estate, BuBding 


Giwfil 
GintfiS 
Oren 
Otten5 
Azoiim 
Eton 
Eikm op 
EJ-Rovl 
EF-Rqv5 

Amnonop 
AfrbrO.1 
Afrbrl.O 
Air op 4 
Arazira 
Arazop 
Arledan 1 
AriedanS 
Ben Yak! 
lhm™ I 
Bans 5 
Bonn op 
Dankner 
Drncfcexl 
DrndcerS 
Dradcerop 


DaradUl 

Darad0-5 

Daradop 

H1_B. 0.1 

!tL.B.05r 

PropBMg 

BaysideO.l 

BayddeOJi 

ILDCr 

IfpK) 

IsraJom 

bras 

Cohen Dev. 
dal Real 

I ■— III 1 

Luaiff5 
M.T.M. 1 
Bk%.Rcs. 
BWgcqi 

Modal 


1436 

1018 

710 

299 

1450 

710 

685 

2150 

1051 

940 

759 

124250 

•17330 

810 

951 

5650 

2100 

3020 

1620 

730 

643 

3800 

730 

427 

373 


88 

50 

1940 

300 

436 

554 


n.e. 

ILC. 

ILC. 

+1.4 

+03 

-2.7 


640 +10.5 


68 

56 

94 

76 

96 

67 

186 

25 

40 

78 

163 

50 

23 

74 

483 


+2.7 

ILC 

+L1 

ILC 

+32 

+0.0 

—6.9 

n.c 

-5.2 

-5.0 

n.c. 

-1.8 

ILC 

+1.6 

-9.9 


437 -10.1 
11 - 2.6 


2745 

1275 


67 -10.0 
213 +1J» 
notrading 
2882 44 +10.0 

HOD 88 +6.8 

3240 772 +03 

5250 22 +02! 


Menrav 
Menravop 
Mar-Lez 
Man- Lei op 
Levinstein 1 
Lev in st ein 5 
Levin, op 

iJfcghicg l 

Lifaehte S 
t jr, i..i . op 
Neot AvtT 
Azorimprop 

SabarHl 

SaharHS 

Sold Bon. 

Sahafl 

Sahaf5 

Sabafop 

AfarSda 

Prim 

Caesarea 1 

CksuraS 

Robisstl 

RubhmS 

Rogovinl 

Rogovin S 

Rasscop 

RuKor 


3120 

20000 

2500 

4400 

8318 

2632 

940 

1859 

900 

1558 

350 

280 

1420 

430 

462 

350 

3487 

3840 

770 

971 

717 

304 

290 

13230 

2519 


50 

30 

482 

6 


+0.6 

ILC 

+3.6 

n.c 


52 —10-0 
5 -6.4 
1824 +4.4 

10 ILC 
30 ILC 
649 -5.0 
570 n.c 
300 


0 

777 

1920 


nx. 

ILC 

n-c 

+8.7 


+2.9 
+5.7 
-10J0 
+0.1 
ZLC. 

+9.1 
700 -10.1 
340 +J3J 
5 +5.0 
164 -10.0 


664 

b.o.1 


21 

337 


4240 

7035 

1719 

951 

750 

951 


25 +4.7 
73 +5.0 
78 +0.5 

- +5.7 

- -1.8 

M.l. -5.0 

notrading 
800 240 +7.4 

388 349 -2J0 

notrading 
no trading 
3655 33 -5.1 

1578 65 -1.0 

4900 309 -93 

4860 273 -10.0 

4734 26 -102 


Agriculture 
HaduO.l ' 
HadarO.5 
Hadarop 
Mdadrio 
Hadimn 
PH-Or 
Shenhar 


1975 — — 

630 330 -10.0 

no trading 
7835 40 +12 

1455 1307 -9.1 

2480 96 

4750 102 


ILC 

ILC 


Industrials' . 
Food sod Tobacco 

6241 


Am 
Alas op 
Atlantic 
Allan op 
GcldFrl 
GoldFr5 
Gold op 
Dnbekr 
Dnbckb 

gmihifcwl J 

SanhkolS 

Pri-Zel 
Pri-Ze5 
Tempo 1 
Tempo 5 
fetor 1 
IzbarS 


co.l -5.0 
notrading 
do trading 
notrading 
3080 ■ 1 ilc 

680 174 -92 

592 b.o.1 +6.7 

1 2900 469 ilc 

1 2800 404 n.c 

805 503 +1.9 

380 295 +12 


5700 

2761 

6600 

4250' 

1515 

910 


369 

43S 

50 

40 

469 

700 


+1.6 

ILC 

ilc 

+62 

+1.7 

+4.6 


Ooahg Vohnc 

price tsi.aaa 1 


Man 1 
ManS 
Sunfrost 
Efiter 


Angd 

Shosenp 


12629 

6452 

5640 

12400 

17279 

1999 

4650 


6 +19 
20 +10.0 


125 

33 

20 

87 

62 


-3.4 

-92 

-1.3 

-4.4 

-2.0 


Textiles and nothing 


Adgar 
Adgarop 
Ofis 
Ofisop 
Baruch 1 
Baruch 5 
Eflan 1 
Eftanop 
Argamanr 
Ala B 1 
AtaCO.l 
Deha G 1 
Delta G 3 
U Spinners 
U Spinners 
Spin op 
Viulgpl 
VitalgoS 
Wanfinon 
ZiUti * 
Zflat J 

Up Topi 
Tip Top op 
'Ynmarl 
LodriaO.l 
LodziaOA 
Ligat 
Ligarop 
MIFGHco 
Glicoop 
Maqneoe T 
■Maqnene 5 
Eagle I 
EagleS 
Emek 
PolgatO.1 
PolgatO.4 
Polygon r 
Pargod 
SefaoeD. 


810 

3175 

1090 

2150 

1112 

591 


n-c 

+9.3 

-92 

+14 

n.c 

■Hli 


89 
200 
175 
10 
185 

SB 

notrading 
notrading 
4081 - +12 

notrading 
no trading 
3040 125 

2610 15 +18 

notrading 
notratfing 
notratfing 
1510 159 +4.1 

- 44.1 
217 +13 
381 +15.4 
1688 +11.2 


885 

3170 

2175 

1003 


313 

265 

1600 

1506 

438 

360 


1636 

4.0.1 


+1.6 

-5.4 


142 -12 
1603 +0.9 
3095 +72 
no trading 
1364 685 +10.0 

3131 101 +11.0 

notrading 
5703 115 +5.0 

40 
126 
18 
135 
837 
24 
118 
40 
595 


11950 

3900 

1795 

7250 

3060 

4160 

1075 

8917 

4120 


ILC 

-2.0 

—2.4 

n.c. 

+1.7 

+1.5 

+5.9 

-02 

+22 


Metals and Metal Products 

1443 302 -8.1 

1138 
13390 
10700 
11590 
5000 
1525 
809 
640 
715 
570 
2030 
1110 
3268 
735 
815 
439 


Octagon op 
urdan 0.1 r 
Urdan 02 r 
Cables r 

KaieMl 

HatchoTS 

U. Can Col 

b.CanCo5 

Morgan 

Morgan op 

SdomMctl 

Sdomop 

ZSooCaUl 

ZaonCaM5 

Kadnumi 1 

KadnxaniS 


120 

21 

s.o.1 

10 

500 

747 

219 

650 


-I2.I 

+3.0 

n.c. 

-5.0 

+5.1 

ILC. 
+ 1.0 
ILC. 
+82 


21 - 10.0 
321 -10.0 


152 

1.0.1 

882 

827 

2558 


+5.7 

-5.0 

ILC. 

+22 

+12 


NcchoshO.4 
Ncchnsfa02 
Arad 
Arad op 
Pecker 
King 1 
King 5 
KB 1 
KB5 
Sbladoi 
Ladmhl 
Lachish 5 


5646 

1871 


2784 

S.O.] 

3870 

no 

7900 

_ 

4060 

13 

3563 

S.O.1 

1247 

4 

2100 

■ 28 

1300 

197 

610 

369 


24 +3.0 
120 ilc 
S 

-5.0 
-10.0 
n.c 
+12 
-5.0 
-1.0 
+ 1.0 
+0.8 
+52 


Electrical Machinery 
Electronics, Optics 


EJbrt3r 
fcicoU.25 b 
Eko02S 
EkcuaO.l. 
EfcdraO.5 
Elion 
Ant 
Aril Op 
QalEke 
Spectiixl 
Spectrix5 
Spec op 
Fcnditw 
Peoduw 
Cydmcl 
CydoneS 
KatzAdl 
KatzAdS 
T.A.T.1 
TA-T. 5 
TJLT.op 
Tedea 


430000 

4050 

2650 

2524 

12000 

5999 

449000 

34400 

34000 

2880 

2050 

1450 

1500 

720 

5190 

1950 

3331 

1090 

3070 

1093 

9000 

3502 


29 

13 

249 


-23 

+02 

+3.1 


8 

14 

1 

1803 

189 

601 

260 

67 

10 

155 

l.o.I 

162 

76 

526 

10 

37 


26 -10.0 
18 -4.0 
56 cc 
-0.9 
-1.7 
-0.6 
+29 

ILC. 

+5.4 
-32 
-2.7 
+1.1 
-12 
-5.0 
-9.2 

ILC 

+5.8 
n.c 
+12 


Budding Materials 


LPJnd. 
Aikol 
Alkotop 
Ackers 1 
AckcixtS 
Twfii 1 
T«Er5 
Bnnonl 
BartoaS 
Barton op 
Hamaslni 1 
Hamasl ol 5 
Hamas op 
Trombctt 1 
Trombot 5 
MLL.T.1 
M.LT.5 
Modal lad. 
Wotfmnn 1 
WoMmanS 


1830 

3700 

7600 

5800 


3159 

637 

520 

965 

567 

785 

10554 

1697 

1000 

435 

1900 

16191 

11590 


164 
87 
27 
20 

notrading 

notrading 

notrading 


+4,0 

ILC. 

ILC 

n.c 


s.0.2 -5.0 
co 2 -4.9 
8.0.1 -72 
154 -2.0 
168 - ilc. 
500 +ia6 
s.o.l —5.0 
91 a.c. 

2 -0A 
280 -9A 
116 +6.4 
b.o.1 +5.0 

8 -13.4 


Chemicals, Rubber, Plastics 

AguS 12965 65 +5.0 

Alliance ' 1092 b.o.2 +5.0 

Gallndl 5494 90 -9.8 

GaUod5 2210 241 -6.0 

O0B0 3258 67 -32 

Fertil.0.1 U733 s.o2 -5.0 



prior ISljBtoctra«r 

FenilD4 

3070 

160 

-3.5 

HaUaChcm 

1285 

2653 

ILC. 

Tcv» r 

44KOO 

122 

-0.2 

Teva op. 4 

43000 

6 

ILC. 

lipsky 

1058 

317 

—9.4 

Lipskyop 

2100 

55 

-1.2 

Dead Sear 

10963 

910 

n.c. 

Perrochctn 

348 

15656 

-0.3 

Maxima 1 

3100 

16 

-3.2 

Maxima 5 

1574 

250 

n-e. 

Maxima op 

1850 

- 


Neca Cbem. 

5010 

- 

-1.0 

Stool 

7040 

3 

ILC. 

Sana 5 

3630 

2 

+0.8 

Kedcm 

3750 

17 

n-c. 

Kedcm 

3350 

22 

-7.5 

T.G.L. 1 

1798 

151 

-10.0 

T.G.L5 

945 

80 

-10.0 

Taya - 

5200 

14 

+2.0 

Froiarom 

15105 

s.o.l 

-5.0 

Taro 

2305 

1X3 

+4J 

Wood. Paper, Printing 


Dalronl 

4563 

35 

-2.1 

DafronS 

1952 

103 

-10.0 

Hanum 1 

1464 

70 

-3.3 

Hainan op 

1260 

85 

+0.8 

Yaehl 

2535 

37 

n.c. 

Yaeh5 

4750 

15 

4-2.2 

Ashkckm 

335 

1057 

-5.6 

Ash op 

491 

408 

+2.3 

Moiett 

11000 

33 

-8J 

Paper Adk 

104100 

10 

-0.2 

Scandal ‘ 

1260 

— 

duc. 

Rim 0.1 r 

. 2128 

— 

-0.1 

Rim 0.4 r 

850 

210 

n.c. 

Ta'alBr 

9200 

66 

-1.1 

Macdbuxofis Industries 


Ahnnn 1 

4053 

— 

- 

Alumit 5 

1920 

30 

+1.1 

A] mail op 


4! 

-3.5 

Aodin 1 


94 

-5.5 

AndinS 

1199 

56 

n.c. 

Andinop 

884 

102 

-12.0 

Five J 

■vnj 

126 

-0J» 

Five J op 

8119 

b.o.1 

+5.2 


4995 

51 

-10.0 

ZikaS 

2162 

66 

-5.1 

Poliak 1 

5675 

s.o.l 

-5.0 

Poliak 5 

1951 

106 

-10.0 


Industrial InvestmoJ 
Central Tr 4420 618 

Koorp 4°00000 0 

Omllnd 990 3673 

Tech Res. 389 6628 

Tech op 297 J«90 

Investment Companies 

Unicor 
IDB Dev. r 
IncobaO.l 
lncoba02 
Elgar r 
Elgar b 
EBern 
EDerab 
Ambsar 
Afik 1 
.Alik 5 
Gahelet 
IsCorp. 1 

IcGozp. 5 

WoUsouO.I 
Wolfsoo 1 r 
Ampar 

HapoeUnv 

Lcunailnv 
Disdnv 

Mizrahi Inv. 

Mizrahi 12a 
Hiron 1 
HironS 
Export r 
Export op 
Jordan Expl. 

Gal 10 
Clal SO 
LandccoO.l 
Landcso0.5 
MagorO.l 
Magor02 
Ozlav.0.1 
Oilv.0.5 
Fk Invest. 

Patna 0. 1 
Puna 02 
Piryon 


1S00 

2401 

1659 

741 

3070 

3200 

185(1 

1830 

20100 

33700 

24300 

1590 

2300 

779 

62500 

16800 

7001 

2505 

3880 

4081 

5605 

7633 

1960 

358 

5950 

1400 

1640 

1030 

7761 

1472 

5327 

2589 

1746 

712 


45 

3275 

191 

26 

65 

* 

795 

13 

1 

13 

7 

50 

W 

191 

1 

16 

*0 

1331 

146 

1969 


+9.1 

+2.1 

+3.J 

ILC. 

+2.4 


n.c. 
+1.1 
+4.0 
-1.1 
+02 
-0.7 
+22 
n.c 
+ 1.7 
-0.9 
-0.8 
-0.9 
-2.5 

ILC. 

+02 

-02 

-6.7 

+4.2 

ILC. 

ILC. 


18 +0.1 


39 

1239 

24 

402 

1936 

382 

s.o.2 

s.o .1 

127 

s.o.1 

co.l 

91 


-52 

-82 

n.c 

-72 

+4J 

n.c. 

-50 

-5.0 

ZLC 

-5.0 

-5.0 

-4.9 


notrading 

15790 

79 n.e. 

4630 

52 ilc 

1977 

170 -845 

1195 

121 -0.7 


Research & Development 


GeverDcv 
Clever op 
GalOTcch ! 


1934 

1699 

310 


103 

2512 


cc. 

-8.9 

-5.6 


Ofl Exploration 


DefckExl 
DekkEx5 
ExplPaz 
Tetoil 1 
Tend 5 

Tend op 1 
J.O.E.L. 

J.O.opl 

M.GJ4.1 

M.GJJ.5 

M. GJ4.pp 
Srihatncal 
Sehanics5 
Scimicaap 
RedoOr 

N. Amer 1 
N. Amer 5 
N. Amer op 
M. .\a. op 2 
Naphta r 


3400 

1350 

9600 

1786 

S55 

495 

1281 

1025 

3600 

900 


112 - 1.9 
117 -6.9 
140 ilc. 
2SS -10.0 
200 -82 
482 -1.6 
727 -02 
81 DC 
s.0.2 -5.0 
*.p.2 -5.0 


notrading 
notrading 


1900 
' 531 

420 
1475 
264 
176 
470 
1136200 


388 -102 
723 -10.0 
147 -5,6 
89 +10.0 
2221 -15.1 
4370 -15.0 
1238 -12.0 
5.0.1 -J.O 
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In fatal embrace 


THERE IS SOME evidence that in Jordan and in the higher 
reaches of the PLO, intensifying terror against Israel is viewed 
as a means of putting pressure to bear to force Israel into a 
diplomatic process that will ultimately prise free Judea, Samar- 
ia and Gaza. 

That, of course, may not be the main reason for the recent 
increase of incidents. More important may be the PLO's urgent 
desire to capture centre stage after its debacle in Lebanon and 
the emergence of Syrian-led opposition groups that have arisen 
against Yasser Arafat. 

But since Arafat and King Hussein are so actively courting 
the U.S. in the hope that the Reagan Administration will 
purchase their diplomatic wares, it must .be assumed that at the 
least they see no contradiction between the stepped-up terror 
campaign and their aim to snare the U.S., and eventually 
Israel , into such a diplomatic process. 

If this is so, it would not be the first instance of woeful Arab 
misreading of Israel. For it should be plain enough, upon even 
the most cursory reading of the Israeli temper, that terror 
destroys all prospects of diplomacy. It hardens the feelings of 
those who in principle are disposed to consider political 
compromise, and fuels the energies and the popular appeal of 
those who oppose any compromise on the territories. 

Grotesque, but true, the PLO and Israel's rejectionist front 
are locked in mutual embrace. Every act of terror is a nail in the 
coffin of peace and a bunding block in the edifice of annexation. 
Moreover, all such acts are exploited not only to prove that 
peace is no option, but also to further alienate, by provocative 
acts, the Arab population in the territories. The result is a 
vicious circle of terror, vigilantism and more terror. 

Caught in the middle is Israel's army. It must secure the West 
Bank and Gaza not only against Arab terror, but also against 
the disruptive provocations of the annexationists who foment 
further Arab unrest. 

The army, as in the past, will cope. But it is the Arab 
population that will pay the price. For there are no constraints, 
as there were, for example, in Lebanon, upon the usages of 
force and coercion needed to maintain order in the territories. 

What will not cope is diplomacy directed to the goal of peace. 
And it matters little whether the sources of that diplomacy are 
in Jerusalem or Washington. For no government in Jerusalem, 
whether or not saddled with Herat absolutists, as is Mr. Peres, 
will be able to pursue a peace policy when Jews are being 
stabbed. And no American administration, no matter how 
friendly or firm, can move Jerusalem under such conditions or 
count on the viability of a government so weak that it could be 
moved. 

Here then lies the fatal flaw of the attempt by King Hussein 
and some in the U.S. State Department to uncork a diplomatic 
process that would include the PLO. That vexy inclusion 
prompts more terror by making Amman a base and pushing 
Arafat to display more Jewish blood in order to counter the 
claims and aims of his foes who charge him with a sell-out. And 
that in turn makes any negotiation process impossible, no 
matter how balefully intoned by Hussein or how meticulously 
fashioned by Washington. 

Until it is understood that the PLO is the prime obstacle to 
any negotiation process and the prime ally of the annexationist 
forces in Israel, there can be no change. What there can be are 
curfews, arrests, expulsions and settlement. 


IMMIGRANTS’ PROTEST 


(Continued from Page One) 
wanted to stay or go home, the olim 
gave a unanimous shout and raised 
their hands, indicating that they 
were prepared to face the implied 
threat that by doing so, they might 
cause the chief rabbis to harden their 
position. 

“We have already suffered great- 
ly. One more night of suffering won't 
bother us," one elderly man shouted 
after Eleizer Sheffer, the Jewish 
Agency Young Leadership chair- 
man. who appeared with Solomon, 
suggested that another Jerusalem 
night could prove too cold for them. 
The protesters have been squatting 
opposite the Tabbinate head office 
on Rehov Keren Hayesod since last 
Wednesday. 

The vote followed hours of meet- 
ings between Solomon and his aides 
and the leaders of the protesters, 
after a meeting between community 
representatives and Prime Minister 
Peres. 

Peres reiterated to the delegation 
that the olim were considered by the 
Chief Rabbinate to be Jews. But the 
premier's aides said that apparently 
many of the protestors do not be- 
lieve this to be the case. “There is 
definitely a problem of communica- 
tion.” a spokesman for Peres told 
The Jerusalem Post. Peres also 
assured the delegation that the 
Ethiopian. Jews were being treated 
exactly like any other group of im- 
migrants. 

He assured them that there was no 
reason to demonstrate and stressed 
that the chief rabbis would not meet 
with the community's elders until the 
mass demonstration had ended. He 
also promised that the non- 
implemenred section of the agree- 
ment between the community, him- 
self and the Chief Rabbinate would 
be carried out. He had appointed 
Solomon to deal with this matter, 
Peres said. 

But Solomon told The Post that 
the issue, which involves setting up a 


special rabbinical court to deal with 
the Jewish bona ftdes of members of 
the community wishing to marry, 
was far from settled. "They not only 
want- a rabbinic court, but they want 
to dictate to it how it will act,” he 
said. 

During his talks, Solomon con- 
ceded one important point, promis- 
ing that he would press for a meeting 
between the chief rabbis and the four 
kesim who support the demonstra- 
tors. Eleven of the 15 kesim in Israel 
have accepted the Chief Rabbinate's 
ruling. 

But though the leaders conveyed 
Solomon's message to the demon- 
strators, it was apparent that even 
they were far from willing to commit 
themselves in favour of his proposal. 

.“We no longer have control over 
them,” one told Solomon. 

Ironically, the protesters’ 
apparently increased militancy coin- 
cided with their achieving an impor- 
tant victory in an unexpected quar- 
ter, the High Court of Justice. In an 
order nisi , Justice Menahem Eilan, 
ordered the Chief Rabbinical Coun- 
cil to show cause within 15 days why 
it should not rescind its ruling on 
Ethiopian Jews’ marriages and per- 
mit them to be married by rabbis 
who agree to do so without any 
conversion ceremony or, alterna- 
tively, why it should not register 
marriages performed by the kesim 
according to the Ethiopian Jewish 
ritual. 

' This means, in effect, that the 
Chief Rabbinical Council will be 
forced to meet and act on the issue 
before Yom Kippiir. rather than 
wait, as planned, until after Succor 
next monrb- The order was issued at 
the request of a Jerusalem advocate 
Michael Corinaidi, chairman of the 
International Committee on Behalf 
of Ethiopian Jewry, on behalf of 
Beta Yisrael - one of the Ethiopian 
olim organizations — and Men as be 
Eilin Adjoiko, one of the kesim, 
whose son was married in a tradi- 
tional Ethiopian Jewish ceremony. 


(Con tinned thorn Rase One) 

Economic observers noted that at 
the end of July the bureau had found 
the price level to be some 2 per cent 
higher than the month's average. 
This would mean that the price in- 
creases taking place in August itself 
were in the range of 1.5 to 2 per cent, 
with a large part of the increase 
brought about by the seasonal rise in 
the prices of fruits and vegetables. 

The rate of inflation is measured 
on the basis of the increase in the 
month's average price level over the 
previous average. Since yesterday’s 
•figures refer to the price level in the 
second half of August, it is assumed 
that they are close to the entire 
August average. 

Thus, if the 35 per cent of the CPI 
items not covered by the survey also 


PRICE LEVELS 

■toae One) rise by 3.5 to 4 percent, then it could 

i noted that at be expected that the Treasury's fore- 
sau had found casts will come true, 
me 2 per cent But included in the uncovered 
th's average, part of the CPI are the prices qf 
the price in- housing and health fund fees, which 
August itself are already known to have gone up 
to 2 per cent, by more than 3.5 per cent. This will 
the increase be offset however, by the fact that 
sasonal rise in education prices for August re- 
vegetables. mained almost constant. 


Gurdjieff 

Ouspensky 

Centre 

052-78423 


South Africa: both camps dig in 


THE RELENTLESS hammerblows 
that have fallen on the apartheid 
system in the last few months have 
given rise to extravagant expecta- 
tions about the likely speed of basic 
changes in South Africa. The ene- 
mies of apartheid inside the troubled 
republic and abroad are likely to 
experience a considerable sense of 
disillusion when, in the coming 
months, nothing much will seem to 
have changed - except, perhaps, for 
an even greater display of repres- 
sion. 

While the system of apartheid is 
on the rocks, the more durable struc- 
tures of white rule remain. It is a 
profound mistake to suppose either 
that the Botha regime is remotely 
thinking of capitulating to internal or 
external pressures; or that the un- 
precedented wave of black mass, 
opposition is likely to be crushed. 


By COLIN LEGUM 


evqn though It might be temporarily 
damped down. 

President Botha must be taken at 
his word when he warns with a 
chilling half-smile that he has not yet 
begun to use the full force at his 
command and that, if necessary, he 
will use it. 

This is no idle boast; but nor is it 
the kind of threat which, even if it 
were carried out, would be likely to 
deter the black opposition, though it 
might silence their Locked -up leaders 
and cripple their organizations. 


FACED WITH the worst political 
crisis in its history. South Africa's 
rulers are not likely to be put off by 
the likely effects on international 


opinion if they think it necessary to 
use their full military power and lock 
up thousands of their opponents. 

' Though naturally concerned ab- 
out the risk of widening economic 
sanctions and disinvestment - just 
the threat of which has already had a 
disastrous effect on the republic’s 
economy - the Botha regime can be 
relied upon to do all it believes to be 
necessary for the sake of "white 
survival,” and to enable it to dictate 
the pace of reforms. 

Tire immediate future, therefore, 
bolds out the promise of greater 
violence, both from the side of the 
state and its militant opponents. 
However, this round of violence is 
unlikely to be the climax of the crisis. 


READERS' LETTERS 


■HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


MEANINGLESS ASSURANCES 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Siir, - The front-page photograph 
of Shi’ites at the Roman ruins in 
Baalbek (September 1) showed a 
part of what is going on in Lebanon 
now. But it stirred up in me dormant 
recollections of the past and hopeful 
thoughts for the future. 

In December 1941, 1 had my pic- 
ture taken sitting on these very same 
mins . At the time, I was serving as 
an NCO in what was to become part 
of the Jewish Brigade. I had been 
assigned to escort a five-car train of 
ammunition from Wadi Sarar (Nah- 
al Sorek) to a British Army unit 
somewhere in Lebanon. The train 
made a long stop at Baalbek and my 
team of five Jewish boys from Pales- 
tine utilized the time for sightseeing 
and picture-taking. After handing 
over the cars of ammunition two 
days later, we hitch-hiked from 
Beirut to Damascus and back. No 
problem then. 

If such somewhat unbelievable 
things happened to me just a few 
decades ago. can we not be more 
optimistic about the chances for 
peace with our neighbours within the 
coming years? Political set-ups are 
not eternal. 

.MOSHE BARZILAI 

Em Hashofet. 


EXCELLENT 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - 2 write to compliment and 
praise the photography of Gustavo 
Feinblatt. It seems to have a special 
quality that ought to be given more 
exposure. His photography seems to 
reveal the people "in the moment,” 
and includes workmanship in light- 
ing and photo quality. 

EM1LESPIRA 

Haifa. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - After seven months of inter- 
national pressure to make good their 
promises of a written official agree- 
ment not to missionize, the Mormon 
Church and its Brigham Young Uni- 
versity have agreed to nothing more 
than request that their students “re- 
frain” from missionary activity in 
Israel. This is the same worthless 
statement that they offered in the 
beginning. It has been rejected by 
the Interior Committee of the Knes- 
set as “unacceptable and unsatisfac- 
tory,” by the Chief Rabbis of Israel 
and Jerusalem, by every minister, by 
all religions organizations and most 
secular groups. The only person to 
accept their “assurances" was 
Mayor KoDek. who is responsible 
for pushing the project from the 
beginning. • 

The "undertaking” allows the 
Mormons to do exactly what they 
planned from the outset - to 
accommodate “academic programmes . 
and other . activities commonly 
associated with universities, includ- 
ing religious services.” In fact, what 
is offered is a religious, missionary 
centre with some academic trap- 
pings. 

They nowhere restrict participa- 
tion in their so-called “educational” 
and "cultural” programmes. As in 
the past, they will continue to invite 
Israelis and others in a subtly de- 
signed “soft-sell" approach. 

The agreement provides no con- 
trol or supervision of "students” 
or other "guests” who will come to 
the centre. 

There is no indication of the kinds . 
of the programmes (academic or 
non-academic) that will be offered, 
nor of how the building may or may 
not be used. 

The undertaking restricts only 
"students and staff” at the centre 
The church itself claims no responsi- 


bility. In fact, the centre will be open 
to the “world-wide LDS community 
coming through BYU.” 

The institution takes no respon- 
sibility for its "students", except for 
dismissal from the programme if 
anyone is caught. The teachings of 
the church directly contradict this 
agreement, and since students are 
here for a short time and have no 
outside supervision (it is not in the 
interest of the church to look for 
problems'), such assurances are 
meaningless. 

The Mormon Centre will be used 
as a training base for their mission- 
ary activity (in one form or another) 
throughout the world, it will give 
legitimacy to their efforts to convert 
Jews, and it will serve as a propagan- 
da centre for the region. So what do 
we need it for? 

MOSHE DANN. 

Director of Special Projects 
Yad L' actum 

Jerusalem. 





FREE RENTAL 



You pay only for 
kilometres, insurance and gas 


Dally bos 

S25 - $20* -One way 

S4* - $30* - Td At* - Cairo - Tti Arir 

573 -$63?-Tb1 AtW -Cairo - Td Arh 

t 3 nights on H-B. basis 

S79-$69*-4 daya/3 nights on B3 
basis - panoramic tour 


For details and reservations, call; 
Tel Aviv, Tel. 03-336126 
Jerusalem, Tel. 02-248991/2/3 
Haifa, Tel. 04-538558, 524474 
Beersheba, Tel. 057-76681, 37558 
★ Special onliiuited (dlometrage rate available. 
SAFE DRIVING, AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


$125 - < days / 3 nights on bait board ■ 
2 days of tounnf la Cairo, Giza 

Pyramids * 

$320- 8 days/ 7 rights on half board 
basis. Touring in Cairf*, 

Luxor and Aswan. Ddm 
holds In upper Egypt. 

All the toun ere ataitabta in dahui hotels 


■ We’ft arrange y«w (ftjtT 

******* UaHstTrf AY 
fajeci to, Crostdaie office 


You get^^morethan just a car from Budget- 

Budget 



* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 


Tel Aviv: 142 H.varkor, S; (03) 221372 
>30631, 320#) 9. 3253 J 7 
Jerusalem: 2, Bpo-Si-s St (02) 240555 
Tiberia.c (Op 7) 20330, 20550 
Hair*: t04! 335932 


Galilee Jours 


What lies ahead is more likely to 
come as an anti-climax. 

At the end of this round of trou- 
bles, Botha will still be firmly ensc- 
onced in Union Buildings. Pretoria. 
But he is no fool; nor does he deceive 
himself that force and repression are 
all that are necessary to ensure 
“white survival.” 

He is probably as acutely aware of 
the volcanic forces at work in the 
country as any of his sharpest critics. 
He knows that substantial reforms 
must come, and that they must come 
quickly. 

What stops him from responding 
more positively is not any concern 
about appearing to be giving in to a 
show of black violence, but two 
crucial factors: The first is the poli- 
tical imperative for him to contain 
the growing white backlash which 
could easily prove to be his undoing. 
There is already, at least, a 50-50 
chance that the more extremist ele- 
ments in the Afrikaner electorate 
will turn to a more kragdadige lead- 
er, like Dr. Andries Treumicht. 

The second factor is the absence of 
representative African leaders with 
whom he can negotiate. Having in- 
sisted that Nelson Mandela re- 
nounce violence before he can be 
released, there is not the remotest 
chance that this is likely to happen. 

Besides, if Mandela were re- 
leased, the political balance of pow- 
er between whites and blacks would 


be dramatically changed. Millions of 
blacks would be out in the streets 
behind the man they see as their 
saviour. Negotiations, then, would 
be on Mandela’s terms rather thua 
on Botha’s. 


on bouiu s- ■ - 

IT IS, therefore, unrealistic to ex- 4 , }l 
pect that Mandela is likely to be the, ’ll J j V 
. . »>Ii»n«mp South' 11 It* 


'deus ex machina in releasing South; \ 
Africa from its present dilemma. At . 
least, not for the foreseeable future. * 

■So. while Botha is realistic enough. ( 
to recognize that the stunts quo is 
doomed, he remains determined t*» 
dictate the pace and nature of 
change. And while he know that 
change must come faster than a 
substantial section of the white 
electorate is ready to acept. he has 
clearly not yet devised the machin- 
ery for managing this change. 

The real danger in this situation is 
that by this time next year, or in two 
or three years time when the regime 
is willing to begin to negotiate 
seriously, it will have no representa- 
tive black leaders to talk to. ■ jl 

Already, from his prison cell. Nel- 
son Mandela has given the message 
to his supporters that he now 
opposes the idea of round-table talks 
which he had previously espoused: 
and that the only negotiations he 
envisages are about handing over 
power to the black majority. 

Capitulation of this order is not on 
Botha’s agenda. In the meantime, 
the attitudes are hardening on both 
sides of the colour line. This is the 
real threat to the country’s future. 

(Third World Reports I 


TV PROGRAMMING 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - 1 wish to express my strong 
support for Mrs. Chana Steiner's 
plea to screen Ab.ba Eban’s TV 
series. "Heritage: Civilization and 
the Jews.” at an earlier hour. (Let- 
ters - September 1 ). 

A programme of such cultural 
value should have prime time, either 
at 8 p.m. or immediately after 
Mabat. I too am not a young person 
and staying up late is a real hardship 
for me. With a little goodwill on the 
part of the TV authorities, it should 
not be difficult to re-arrange the 
programme. 

SHULAMfT GAVRON 

Tel Aviv. 
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The World Family of 

United Israel Appeal 
Keren Hayesod 


WELCOMES 


Members of the 
Prime Minister's Task Force 
for 

Israel's Economic Independence 





Israel Characters 
Greeting cards with 
humorous cartoons of Israeli 
types and theirfoibies: The 
Kibbutznik, Sahra, Yiddishe 
Mama, Hebrew terms, and 
others. 


This is Israel 

Bright colour postcards of 

Jerusalem sites, Masada, 

Eilat Oasis, Wadi Kelt Mosque, 
and J udaic themes. 


Novelty 

CALENDARS 
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Attractive, J 6-month, ISept. 1 985 -Dec. 1986) 
spiral -bound wall calendars are available in four 
different themes. Each two month page features a 
1 2cm x 1 7 cm. detachable picture card depicting 
the corresponding theme, Gregorian and Hebrew 
dates, Israeli and Jewish holidays. Protective 
plastic jacket. Page size: 20 cmx 32.5cm. Idealfor 
home, office or as a gift. Published by Rolnik-Keter 
Specialty Publishing. IS 16,500 each, IS 29,950 for 
two. 


Israel Scenes 
Greeting cards in Fine Art 
Photography renditions of 
Jerusalem sites, Caesarea and 
Safad views, and Jaffa. 


XSrael Flag Variations 
Postcards from the "Flags' 1 
series designed by Yoresh. 
Creative adaptions on the 
Istael flag. 


Complete the attachedform and well mail yc 
gift calendar to the recipient for theRosh 
sasnana season. 


BONUS — - with each calendar, well send you J 0 
antique Sharia Tova Cards FREE! 


; To Books, The Jerusalem Post I 
; POB 81 Jerusalem 91000 ! 

• I enclose a cheque for f 

; o IS 16,500 for one calendar f 
; a IS 29,950 for two calendars * 
; Pnces valid until September I 
: 30, 1985 in accordance with J 

• July 1, 198 s price freeze i 

; regulations. . 
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D Israel Flag Variations 
D Israel Scenes 
D This is Israel 


Name - 
Address 


City | 

Code — | 

° We ?se send this GIFT to the ( 
recipient listed below and < 
include a gift card in my f 
name. 1 ! 

(Please add IS 4.550 for air • 

£w!" ery overseas ♦ 

Name — » 
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Code/Zip . 


Country j 







